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BANK ARCHITECTURE. 


New Designs for Banking Houses—Practical Suggestions as to Fire- 
Proof Buildings. 


TuE main objects to be accomplished in the construction of banking 
houses are: I, Safety. II. The convenience of officers. III. Economy. 
IV, Elegance and neatness. 


I. The building should be fire-proof, as perfectly as possible, with the 
aid of good materials and sound principles of architecture. The addi- 
tional cost will be trifling when compared with the safety of the building 
and its contents, and the reduced rates of insurance. 


II. The plan should embrace such provisions in regard to light, venti- 
lation, space, &c., as are eminently demanded where a large number of 
persons are employed throughout the business hours of the day. 


III. Economy does not mean low price; by economy we mean a due 
regard to the first and /ast cost. A bank building should be constructed 
of the best materials only, and under the supervision of a competent 
architect. The cost of labor is no more in the use of first-class materials 
than in those of an ordinary character. A building constructed with 
good materials, under careful and thorough supervision, will be cheaper 
in the end than one where inferior articles are used. 
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IV. Elegance and neatness add but little to the cost of construction of 
a public or private building. A due regard to true proportions of the 
exterior and interior will add nothing to the cost otherwise. Every 
architect and builder, as well as every house owner, has a moral respon- 
sibility in the plan and construction of a new house, that it may bea 
good model for others—free from acknowledged faults and blemishes, 

The designs previously inserted in this work were adapted for both 
city and village structures. We now place before our readers four 
additional designs, with ground plans, well adapted to buildings at a 
moderate cost. 


No. 4. Destan ror A Vittace Bank. 


Similar in plan to number two; 40 feet front. The front to be a 
single pilastered, square-headed aperture. Door arched.  Top-light 
opening to a second story over all, or at ends only. Stairs in the rear 
or resident portion of the building. In this building, it is proposed that 
the banking room be a circle, with entrances to four rooms in the four 
corners, as well as to the front and rear. Ample light will be realized 
from windows at the sides. The bank vaults and book closets are pro- 
vided for, without conflicting with the symmetry of the banking room. 
The two front offices may be let to advantage, omitting the separate 
entrances to the banking room. 


No. 8. Design ror A Town Bank. 


Front 30 feet wide; 36 feet high; semi-hexagonal porch, 15 x 24. 
Vestibule below. Bay-window above, opening to a gallery in bank- 
ing room. The rear second and third floors for a resident. This 
ae provides for a large room in the rear, to be jointly occupied by the 

resident and Cashicr. For a city institution, the dimensions should be 
at least 40x60 feet, or 80 feet, which would give ample space for 
offices to be sub-let. For a country bank, the dimensions need not be 
so large, but may be reduced to 30 x 45 feet, or 30x 60 feet. A side 
door will give admission to the second “floor, as a dwelling, or for busi- 
ness purposes. 


No. 9. Desien ror A City Bank anp Offices. 


Front, 30 feet wide by 38 feet high. Two stories, Vestibule. Ionic 
portico, in antis. Roof surmounted by a balustrade. In this plan 
the banking room is designed for the rear, where the light may be 
secured from three sides: the room to be hexagonal, with vaults in the 
corners. There is a decided advantage in having the banking room in 
the rear of the house, removed from the noise of the street, appropriat- 
ing one-half of the depth to offices. This plan is pursued in the build- 
ings constructed of late years for the Phenix Bank and Mechanics’ Bank 
of this city, 
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No. 3. Destan For A City Bang anv Offices. 


Front 30x45. Four stories, Adapted for a site next to, or between 
high buildings, and for admission of light into deep rooms. Pilasters, 
with a Doric entablature. Metal sashes, bronzed, in door and windows. 
Banking room on the second floor, For a city bank, a depth of seventy- 
five feet will he necessary, and furnish space for various offices on the 
main floor. We have seen this plan matured with success in the cities 
of Boston, Buffalo, Syracuse, &e. 

It would be beyond the scope of this magazine to enter upon many 
details as to the kinds and uses of the different materials required for a 
bank building. Volumes would be required to do justice to the subject: 
and the reader must avail himself of the best professional advice, and of 
the best books on building, before entering upon construction of his 
bank. In a recent number of the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
(November, 1866), an article may be found in reference to the preserva- 
tion of timber. The writer says: 

“The unpleasant odor of creosote is greatly against its use upon lum- 
ber for dwellings, and Bethell’s process, therefore, is not described here, 
although the most satisfactory known. Pyrolignite of iron is offensive, 
and also highly inflammable. The affinity of the chlorides for water 
keeps the structure into which they are introduced wet; besides, they 
corrode the iron-work. Sulphate of copper is free from these objections, 
and is, at present, cheaper than the chlorides. Therefore, for protect- 
ing wooden structures against dry rot in damp situations, like mines 
vaults, and the basements of buildings, sulphate of copper seems preferable, 
and Hewson’s or Boucherie’s method of injecting it cheaper and more expe- 
dient, according as the timber is short or long. 

“ While an external application of coal-tar promotes the preservation of 
dry timber, nothing can more rapidly hasten decay than such a coating 
upon the surface of green wood. But this mistake is often made, and 
dry rot, instead of wet rot, does the work of destruction. + = 
The reason must appear from what has been said on dry rot. Carbon- 
izing the surface also increases the durability of dry, but promotes the 
decay of wet, timber. Farmers very often resort to one of the latter 
methods for the preservation of their fence-posts. Unless they discrimi- 
nate between green and seasoned timber, these operations will prove 
injurious instead of beneficial.” 


Heatinc Apparatus. 


In a recent volume published in London, entitled “Firr Prevention 
AnD Fire Extinction,” by James Brarpwoop, the following remarks 
are made as to the several processes for heating public and private 
buildings : 

“Heating by hot air, steam, and hot water, is objectionable. First, 
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because there must be a furnace and a furnace flue, and the flue used is 
generally that built for an open fire only; and secondly, the pipes are 
carried in every direction, to be as much out of sight as possible. By this 
means they are constantly liable to produce spontaneous ignition; for 
there appears to be some chemical action between heated iron and timber, 
by which fire is generated at a much lower temperature than is necessary 
to ignite timber under ordinary circumstances. No satisfactory explanation 
of this fact has yet been given; but there is abundant proof that such 
is the case. In heating by hot water pipes, those hermetically sealed are 
by far the most dangerous, as the strength of the pipes to resist the 
pressure is the only limit of the heat to which the water, and, of course, 
the pipes, may be raised. In some cases a plug of metal which fuses at 
400° is put into the pipes, but the heat to which the plug is exposed 
will depend very much on where it is placed, as, however great may be 
the heat of the exit pipe, the return pipe is comparatively cool. But 
even where the pipes are left open, the heat of the water at the furnace 
is not necessarily 212°. It is almost needless to say that 212° is the 
heat of the boiling water under the pressure of one atmosphere only ; 
but if the pipes are carried sixty or seventy feet high, the water in the 
furnace must be under the pressure of nearer three atmospheres than 
one; and therefore the heat will be proportionately increased. Fires 
from pipes for heating by hot water have been known to take place 
within twenty-four hours after first heating, and some after ten years of 
apparent safety. * * * * 

“Spontaneous ignition is believed to be a very fruitful cause of fires ; 
but unless the fire is discovered almost at the commencement, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain positively that this has been the cause. Spontaneous 
ignition is generally accelerated by natural or artificial heat. For 
instance, where substances liable to spontaneous ignition are exposed to 
the heat of the sun, to furnace flues, heated pipes, or are placed over 
apartments lighted by gas, the process of ignition proceeds much more 
rapidly than when in a cooler atmosphere. Sawdust in contact with 
vegetable oil is likely to take fire; cotton, cotton waste, hemp, and most 
other vegetable substances are alike dangerous. In one case oil and 
sawdust took fire within sixteen hours; in others the same materials 
have lain for years until some external heat has been applied to them. 
The greater number of the serious fires which have taken place in railroad 
stations, in and near London, have commenced in the paint stores, Ina 
very large fire in an oil warehouse, a quantity of oil was spilled the day 
before and wiped up, the wipings being thrown aside; this was believed 
to have been the cause of the fire, but direct proof could not be 
obtained. Dust-bins very often cause serious accidents, In one instance 
£30,000 to £40,000 were lost apparently from hot ashes being thrown 
into a dust-bin. 

“These accidents may be avoided by constant care and attention to 
cleanliness ; and where paints and oils are necessary, by keeping them 
in some place outside the principal buildings. Dust-bins should, as 
much as possible, be placed in the open air; and where that cannot be 
done, they should be emptied once a day. No collection of rubbish or 
lumber should be allowed to be made in any building of value.” * * * 
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FirE-PROOF ConNsTRUCTION. 


In the same volume, by Mr. Brawwwoon, he discusses the principles 
of fire-proof buildings : 

“What is ‘ Fire-proof Construction? is a question which has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion, simply, as it appears to me, because 
the size of the buildings and the quantity and description of the con- 
tents have not always been taken into account. That which may be 
perfectly fire-proof in a dwelling-house, may be the weakest in a large 
warehouse, Suppose an average sized dwelling-house, 20 x 40 x 50 = 
40,000 cubic feet, built with brick partitions, stone or slate stairs, 
wrought-iron joists filled in with concrete, and the whole well plastered. 
Such a house will be practically fire-proof, because there is no proba- 
bility that the furniture and flooring in any one room would make fire 
enough to communicate to another. But suppose a warehouse equal to 
twenty such houses, with floors completely open, supported by cast-iron 
pillars, and each floor communicating with the others by open staircases 
and wells ; suppose further that it is half filled with combustible goods, 
and perhaps the walls and ceilings lined with timber. Now, if a fire takes 

lace below, the moment it bursts through the upper windows or sky- 

lights, the whole place becomes an immense blast furnace; the iron is 
melted, and in a comparatively short time the building is in ruins; and, 
it may be, the half of the neighborhood destroyed. The real fire-proof 
construction for such buildings is groined brick arches, supported on 
brick pillars only. This mode of building, however, involves so much 
expense, and occupies so much space, that it cannot be used with 
advantage. The next best plan is to build the warehouse in compart- 
ments of moderate size, divided by party-walls and double wrought-iron 
doors, so that, if one of these compartments takes fire, there may be 
a reasonable prospect of confining the fire to that compartment only. 
Again, cast iron gives way from so many different causes, that it is 
impossible to calculate when it will give way. The castings may have 
flaws in them; or they may be too weak for the weight they have to 
support, being sometimes within ten per cent. or less of the breaking 
weight, 

“The expansion of the girders may thrust out the side walls. For in- 
stance, in a warehouse 120 feet x 75 feet x 80 feet, there are three con- 
tinuous rows of girders on each floor, with butt-joints; the expansion in 
this case may be twelve inches. The tie rods to take the strain of the 
flat arches must expand and become useless, and the whole of the lateral 
strain be thrown on the girders and side walls, perhaps weak enough 
already. Again, throwing cold water on the heated iron may cause an 
immediate fracture. For these and similar reasons, the firemen are not 
permitted to go into warehouses supported by iron, when once fairly on 
fire. 

“Cast and wrought iron have been frequently fused at fires in large 
buildings, such as warehouses, sugar houses, &c., but according to Mr. 
FarrBairn’s experiments on cast iron in a heated state, it is not neces- 
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sary that the fusing point should be attained to cause it to give way, 
He also states that the loss of strength in cold blast cast iron, in a varia. 
tion of temperature from 26° to 190° = 164° Fahr., is 10 per cent., and 
in hot blast, at a variation of from 21° to 190° == 169° Fahr., is 15 per 
cent. Now, if the loss of strength advances in any thing like this ratio, 
the iron will be totally useless as a support long before the fusing point 
is attained. 

“ Much confidence has been placed in wrought-iron tie or tension rods, 
to take the lateral strain off the arches, and also in trusses to support 
the beams; but it must be evident that the expansion of the iron from 
the heat would render them useless, and, under a high temperature, it 
would be so great as to unsettle the brickwork and accelerate its fall on 
any part of the iron work giving way; again, the application of cold 
water to the heated iron, in an endeavor to extinguish the fire, is almost 
certain to cause one or more fractures. The brick arching is also very 
liable to fall, especially if only four and a half inches thick, independently 
of the weight which may be placed upon it; for it is not uncommon, 
after a fire in a large building, to find the mortar almost completely pul- 
verized to the depth of three or four inches from the face of the wall. 
When a fire occurred under one of the arches of the Blackwall Railway, 
on the 15th July, 1843, a portion of the lower ring fell down, and also a 
few bricks from the next ring.” 

The following are the principles on which Mr. Farrparrn proposes 
to build fire-proof warchouses : 

“1, The whole of the building to be composed of non-combustible 
materials, such as iron, stone, or bricks. 

“2. In order to prevent fire, whether arising from accident or spon- 
taneous combustion, every opening or crevice communicating with the 
external atmosphere to be closed. 

* 3. An isolated staircase, of stone or iron, well protected on every side 
by brick or stone walls, to be attached to every story, and be furnished 
with a line of water pipes, communicating with the mains in the street, 
and ascending to the top of the building. 

“4, Ina range of stores, the different warehouses to be divided by 
strong partition walls, in no case less than eighteen inches thick, and no 
more openings to be made than are absolutely necessary for the admis- 
sion of goods and light. 

“5, That the iron columns, beams, and brick arches be of strength 
sufficient not only to support a continuous dead pressure, but to resist 
the force of impact to which they are subject by the falling of heavy 
goods upon the floors, 

“6. That in order to prevent accident from the columns being melted 
by intense heat in the event of fire in any of the rooms, a current of cold 
air should be introduced into the hollow of the columns from an arched 
tunnel under the floors.” * * * * 

In a fire at the Bank of England, the hearth on which the stove was 
placed was cast iron, an inch thick, with 24 inches of concrete under- 
neath it; but the timber below that was fired. 
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“With regard to the subject of fire-proof dwelling-houses of average 
size, I consider that such houses, when built of brick or stone, with 
party-walls carried through the roof, the partitions of brick, the stairs of 
slate or stone, the joists of wrought iron, filled in with concrete, and the 
whole well plastered, are practically fire-proof, because, as stated at the 
opening of this chapter, there is no probability that the furniture and 
flooring in any one room would make fire enough to communicate to 
another. The safest manner of heating such houses is with open fire- 
places, the hearths not being laid upon timber. Stone staircases, when 
much heated, will fracture from cold water coming suddenly in contact 
with them; but, in a dwelling-house built as described above, there is 
very little chance of such a circumstance endangering human life, even 
with wooden steps carried upon brick walls, and rendered incombustible 
by a ceiling of an inch and a quarter of good hair mortar, and well 
pugged, all the purposes of safety to human life would be attained. 


“There is a particular description of floor, which, although not alto- 
gether fire-proof, is certainly almost practically so for dwelling-houses, 
It is composed of plank, 21 or 3 inches thick, so closely joined and so 
nicely fitted to the walls as to be completely air-tight. Its thickness and 
its property of being air-tight will be easily observed to be its only causes 
of safety. Although the apartment be on fire, yet the time required to 
burn through the floor, above or below, will be so great that the property 
may be removed from the other floors ; or, more probably, if the means of 
extinguishing fire be at hand, it may be subdued before it can spread to 
any other apartment. The doors must, of course, be made in propor- 
tion, and the partitions of brick or stone. 


“Before closing the subject of fire-proof structures, I will add a few 
words upon fire-proof safes, These are ali constructed with double casings 
of wrought iron, the interstices being, in some, filled with non-combustible 
substances, such as pumice-stone and Stourbridge clay, and in others 
with metal tubes that melt at a low temperature and allow a liquid con- 
tained in them to escape and form steam round the box, with the inten- 
tion of preventing the heat from injuring the contents. Such safes I 
have never found destroyed, and, in some cases, after large fires, the 
whole of the contents have been found uninjured ; while the papers in 
common safes, merely made strong enough to prevent their being broken 
into, were generally found consumed.” 


Mr. Braipwoop was for some years the Superintendent of the London 
Fire Brigade and Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, His 
remarks are therefore well worthy of consideration as emanating from a 
practical and well-informed mind. 
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THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, communicating, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate of the 23d of March, information rela- 
tive to a proposed change in the mint laws of the United States, upon 
the subject of the refining of gold and silver. 


Marcu 26, 1867.—Read, referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed, and that 500 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Treasury Department. 


Treasury Department, March 25, 1867. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a resolution of the 
Senate under date of the 23d instant, requesting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to communicate to the Senate any information he may have 


relative to a proposed change in the mint laws of the United States, upon 
the subject of the refining of gold and silver, and public policies incident 
thereto. 

The act supplementary to the act establishing a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States was passed more than thirty years ago, 
and the suggestion of a revision of the mint laws is well worthy of con- 
sideration, there being many particulars in which the existing laws are 
not adapted to the requirements of commerce and the great increase 
in the production of bullion. Many amendments have recently been pro- 
posed, among which are propositions for the mint to relinquish the 
refining of gold and silver, and leave that business wholly to private 
enterprise, and the repeal of the coinage charge. 

Without expressing any opinion upon these subjects at the present 
time, I transmit herewith, for the information of the Senate, a very in- 
teresting communication which has recently been received from Lovts A. 
Garnett, Esq., of San Francisco, who was formerly an officer of the branch 
mint in that city, and is now connected with a very extensive silver refin- 
ery; which communication was prepared at the suggestion of Joun Jay 
Kwox, of this department, during his late visit in California upon official 
business, and is addressed to him. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. McCULLOCH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To Hon. B. F. Wane, 
President pro tempore Senate of the United States. 
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San Francisco, Vovember 13, 1866. 


Dear Sir: 

In compliance with your request, I hereby submit to you in writing a 
statement of such facts connected with our mining and minting opera- 
tions as, in my opinion, are necessary to a clear understanding of the 
important interests to which they are germain, and without which no 
intelligent action can be taken. 

I may be permitted to refer to the recent instructions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to Mr. J. Ross Browns, the special agent of the Depart- 
ment, as embodying succinctly the whole field of inquiry upon these 
important subjects. The Secretary justly observes that ‘‘ whatever tends 
to develop the vast resources of our new States and Territories must add 
to the wealth of the whole country ;” and he desires Mr. Browne to 
ascertain “ what financial facilities may tend to develop the country and 
enhance its products.” 

Having yourself visited several of our mining districts, it will be only 
necessary to refer to your own sources of information upon many points 
of inquiry connected with these subjects. 


As an indication of the magnitude of our mining interests, I will 
here merely premise that it would be an underestimate to say that the 
mines of this State, and the adjacent Territories which are tributary to 
it, have for the past seventeen years produced an average of $60,000,000 
per annum, or an aggregate of $1,000,000,000. And yet so unremu- 
nerative are mining operations as a whole, that it would be difficult to- 
day to find in this State one man for each $100,000,000 produced, who 
has grown rich by working the mines. There is no subject upon which 
there exists such widely diffused error in the public mind as this; and 
perhaps there can be no more overwhelming refutation of the fallacy of 
these impressions than the simple statement of the fact, which is within 
the knowledge of every one having any personal acquaintance with the 
history of our mining operations. In early days, when the bars and 
beds of our mountain streams glittered with gold, and our surface dig- 
gings offered rich rewards to individual labor, there were, doubtless, 
many who reaped golden harvests with but little labor and no capital. 
But these have long since been exhansted, and mining now can only be 
carried on successfully by a combination of labor and abundant capital. 
Indeed, mining here is not essentially different from what it has always 
proven the world over—a fascinating illusion, in which the exceptional 
instances of success seem alone to be remembered, and to supply the 
incentive which still lures on its votaries, regardless of the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the disastrous experience of others, And yet, 
while it involves nine out of ten in heavy pecuniary loss, if not absolute 
ruin, its result and effect are to “enhance the product ” and “add to the 
wealth of the whole country.” 

The development, therefore, of this important element of national 
wealth should receive every encouragement at the hands of the Goverr- 
mett, rather than be repressed by a system of taxation, which practically 
amounts to the taxing the privilege of a man’s spending his own money 
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for the public good. However, many of the evils under which this im- 
portant interest has heretofore labored will doubtless be remedied by the 
mineral land law of last Congress. There still exist the high mint 
charges and the internal revenue tax of one-half of one per cent., which 
resulted from the various propositions to tax our mines. From the dis- 
cussions in Congress, this tax seems to have originated in the idea, that 
individuals were reaping private fortunes from the public domain without 
any return, Apart from what I have already said upon this subject, you 
can judge yourself how much foundation there is for this belief. But 
what I more particularly desire to draw your attention to is, its unjust 
application to foreign mines as well as domestic, the effect being to repel 
the products of Mexico and British Columbia, and force them into other 
channels. This is the result of making assayers the commissioners for 
the collection of the tax, and compelling them to collect it upon all bul- 
lion which they assay. It seems to me that if this matter was properly 
represented to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, he would at once 
authorize assayers and refiners, upon proper evidence of the foreign 
origin of bullion being produced to them, to stamp it as such, instead 
of imposing upon it a tax which was clearly never intended. 

In reply, therefore, to the inquiry of the Secretary, “ What financial 
facilities may tend to the development of the country and enhance its 
products?” I should unhesitatingly reply, a complete abrogation of all 
taxes and restrictions upon mining enterprises and a radical change in 
our whole system of mining laws. 


If it be true that gold alone is the true measure of value, and that 
the metallic wealth of 2 country is the only safeguard to national and 
individual credit or solvency in periods of financial disturbance, it would 
seem to follow, as a very simple principle of political economy, that all 
legislation upon such a subject should be directed to the encouragement 
of its importation from abroad, and the retention in circulation of our 
own production, or as the representative of other mediums of exchange, 
and into which they are at all times convertible. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, all of our legislation upon this important subject has a 
directly opposite tendency. By imposing high mint charges upon the 
recoinage of foreign currency, and exorbitant refining and revenue 
charges upon foreign and domestic bullion, it deters the one from seek- 
ing our markets, and compels our own to seek the cheaper markets 
of other nations ; or, rather, where the smaller charges make its commer- 
cial value greater than its minting value at home. 


While this subject has been engaging the attention of the first states- 
men of Europe for the last three hundred years, and they have been 
constantly modifying their laws upon the subject, and adapting them to 
the changes in domestic and international commerce, it has been almost 
entirely neglected by our Government. About the only thing it has 
done since the discovery of gold in this State, and the magnitude and 
importance which the subject thereby acquired, was to pass the act of 
March 4, 1863, looking to the exclusion of refining from the mint, and 
making the retrograde movement of creating, in addition to other 
deductions, a coinage charge, by the acts of February 21, and March 3, 
1853. 
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The practical result of all this is very apparent. These mint and 
revenue charges now amount to about 1} per cent. on gold deposits, 
and 24 per cent. on silver. By collecting these charges directly from 
the owner of the bullion, as a deduction from its value, the minting or 
net coining value per ounce of our bullion is reduced considerably 
below its commercial value, which is governed by the foreign markets, 
where no such tax or extortionate rate exists, and where minting 
expenses are defrayed from the public treasury, or by some special tax 
upon some article of general consumption, and not by a deduction from 
the value of the bullion. 


The theory is a perfectly just one. The making of money isa neces- 
sity of Government and a benefit to the entire community, and its 
expense should be borne by them equally, and not solely by the few who 
produce the material which enables the Government to supply its own 
prime necessities. There is no more justice in doing so than there 
would be to charge the manufacturer, who with his own capital and 
labor produces the parchment or paper of which your currency is made, 
with the cost of engraving, printing, and other expenses of converting 
it into money. It is immaterial to the Government how the expenses of 
its mints are defrayed, so it is done; yet it is very apparent that the 
particular mode by which it is done may lead to the most important 
results, for it cannot be denied that, by raising the ninting value of our 
bullion at home, we not only retain a much larger portion of it in circu- 
lation, but we at the same time attract the products of foreign mines, 
for the same reasons that ours now goes abroad. The policy, therefore, 
of trying to make our mints self-supporting, at the expense of the min- 
ing interests only, has not only been a signal failure as a public measure, 
but is not sustained by the usages of any other nation, and is opposed 
to every just principle of political economy. The remedy is apparent 
and easy. The annual expenses of our mints are a mere bagatelle in the 
gencral disbursements of the Government, and it could well afford to 
throw them entirely upon the general treasury without its being felt. 
They are now principally owing to the fact that, while other govern- 
ments have long since restricted their mints to the more legitimate ope- 
rations of coining money only, our Government still adheres to the 
expensive practice of also refining the gold and silver necessary for this 
purpose. And while these charges are very high, and operate as a very 
oppressive tax upon the miner, they altogether fail to cover the cost. 
This is, however, in a great measure, owing to the fact that our mint 
officials have always exercised an authority in this particular matter that 
the law does not seem to sanction. It is very clear and mandatory upon 
the point, and says positively that the charge shall cover the cost, 
including material, labor, wastage, &c., and the authority which it sub- 
sequently gives to change these charges from time to time clearly means 
such changes only as are necessary to make these charges conform to 
the changes which from time to time may take place in the cost of 
material, labor, dcc. 


Acting on their own interpretation of the law, they have adopted 
a tariff of charges quite as remarkable as their construction of the law 
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itself, and have made their charges in an inverse ratio to the cost. This 
not only makes it necessary for the Government to make large appropri- 
ations every year to cover the deficiency, but establishes an unjust tariff 
to which private refiners must conform, while it is clearly the desire of 
the Government that they should be encouraged, so as to relieve it 
entirely of this expensive operation, I have no doubt that, upon 
examination, the appropriations which the Government makes annually 
to cover the deficiencies of the mints, growing out of their refining 
operations, will be found to exceed what it makes from its coinage 
charges; and, hence, could they get rid of the cost of refining, they 
could readily forego the small profit they make from coinage, and be 
better off for doing so, while they, at the same time, relieve the mining 
interests of the country from the oppressive tax. Again, by the mint's 
not making any difference between deposits of refined and unrefined 
bullion in the time of payment, the private refiner is not only compelled 
to conform to the unjust tariff of the mint, but his bullion, after it is 
refined, is used by the Government to pay depositors whose gold is not 
refined for several days subsequent, and all because the law simply says 
that deposits shall be paid in the order in which they are made. To 
accomplish all that the Government desires, the private refiners only 
want common justice, and they will soon so far outstrip the Government 
in the advantages they will offer the miner, as soon to relieve it entirely 
of the expense of refining. The Government uses the tedious and 
expensive process of refining by nitric acid (which alone can be used in 
the heart of the city), while private refiners employ the more expedi- 
tious and economical process of sulphuric acid. 


There are a number of ways in which the Government can aid and 
facilitate the consummation of this end, if it so desires. The one which 
seems to me best adapted to this country, where the people are so deeply 
interested in the efficiency of the mint, and are so jealous of every thing 
touching their peculiar interests, would be to have Congress give to the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to contract with private refiners for 
an exchange of the crude bullion deposited at the mint for bullion fit 
for coinage or for gold coin, less such charges as might be agreed upon. 
This course has the advantage of relieving the Government of all risk on 
the one hand, while it secures to the miner the benefit of the Government 
assay and the Government responsibility. When this is once accom- 
plished, the coining value of our bullion would at once become greater 
than its commercial value, and the result would be that the entire pro- 
duce of our moneys would be coined at home, and here, at least, we 
would be relieved of those constantly recurring periods of stringency in 
the money matters, growing out of the demand for, and shipment 
abroad of, our bullion, 

During your sojourn here you doubtless learnt enough of our peculiar 
system of exchange with the interior, to understand that, while the 
coinage of about $20,000,000 per annum seems to answer all of our 
wants as a circulating medium, yet nearly our entire product is made to 
answer the purpose of coin, being remitted from the interior in paymeut 
of merchandise sold by our merchants. 
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It is clear to my mind that if the Government would repeal the coin- 
age and internal revenue tax upon all bullion, and give such encourage- 
ment to private refiners as would secure to the owners of the bullion 
the benetits of their more moderate charges, the results which would 
accrue to the country in the reduction of the price of gold, and the con- 
sequent advance in our national securities, would much more than com- 
pensate for loss of revenue now arising from those sources. 

In connection with this subject, it has occurred to me, that if the 
Government does not deem it expedient to throw the expenses of its 
mints upon the general treasury,a tax might be imposed upon bills 
of exchange, drawn against shipments of specie or bullion, that would 
answer all the purposes of the coinage and revenue charges now made, 
and at the same time serve the further purpose of raising the coining 
value of our bullion at home, as I have before observed, and likewise 
impose an additional obstacle to its shipment abroad ; and all tending 
to the enablement of our Government to return to a specie basis at an 
early day. 

The difficulties of treating these important subjects within the limits 
of a hurried letter must at once become apparent to you, and I have 
therefore not attempted to do more than give you a general outline, 
with a few of the more important facts and considerations appertaining 
to the subject. 

If the suggestion which I have thrown out was adopted, and the 
mints were allowed to exchange crude bullion for bullion fit for coinage, 
they would at once be reiiev ed of the expense and necessity of refining ; 
but if it be deemed best to bring about that result by degrees, it would 
perhaps be best accomplished by giving such a preference to the bullion 
refined by private enterprise as would” make it to the advantage of the 
depositor to patronize such establishments ; and it would, in my opinion, 
be better to relieve such bullion of the coinage charge than it would to 
limit the amount to be received by the mint, as now provided by law. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Louis A. GARNETT. 


Joun Jay Knox, Esq., 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
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GOVERNMENT AND OTHER STANDARD SECURITIES. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Tue ease and rapidity with which the whole amount of the United 
States Government loans was absorbed by the people, at a time of 
doubt and depression, indicate the extent of that latent reserve of 
capital which can be drawn out in an emergency. The interjection of 
two thousand millions of National securities among the ordinary attrac- 
tions of capital, in so short a period, produced far less derangement of 
values than might have been expected. This sum, so vastly beyond all 
precedent, instead of swallowing up the other forms of investment, which 
up to the war chiefly concerned the world of finance, has so spread and 
trickled through the monetary and industrial classes, that its existence 
is now but feebly felt. The steadily advancing values of these securities 
give token of the assurance that principal and interest will be paid at 
no distant day; and that within a generation it will have mainly passed 
out of existence. Both the theory of our Government and the instincts 
of our people are averse to a National debt. As the political skies 
brighten, fresh accessions of foreign capital will doubtless absorb more 
and more of the Government and such other standard securities as offer 
the greatest degree of safety, with the highest rate of interest. 


Heretofore we have drawn large amounts of the comparatively torpid 
and timid capital of Europe to assist in making internal improvements, 
whether of State or corporate institution. Most likely all of our bonds 
have been returned during our domestic troubles that are liable to come. 
Every day that passes brings new assurances to ourselves, as well as our 
foreign creditors, of our endurance, and orderly progress. We are, 
from our own resources, carrying on all the great industrial enterprises 
as fast, and as far, as our labor and condition warrant. We have about 
two hundred millions of the Government securities in Europe, or about 
a tenth of the whole, no considerable portion of which is likely to return; 
besides a large sum in leading railway paper, which is quiescent also. 
What the moneyed classes of Western Europe like, is a permanent invest- 
ment—one comparatively unaffected by the fluctuations of politics or 
commerce; one that is safe in the last resort, with a fair rate of in- 
terest. 

With the adjustment of our National affairs upon a comprehensive 
and solid basis, the consequent expansion of our industrial and com- 
mercial power, the lightening of our burden of taxation, the diminution 
of the public debt, and the general easing up of the pressure incident to 
a time of war, there must come a refluent wave of the slumbering capital 
of the Old World. Government bonds, being first in the list, and 
already in considerable demand abroad, must appreciate far beyond 
their present rates; probably to a point which will reduce the interest- 
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yield below 5 percent. The attention of capitalists, and their agents, 
will be necessarily drawn to such other debentures as have the most 
stable and solvent qualities to offer. Among these are State and rail- 
road bonds. Before the war let loose upon our market such quantities 
of the popular and portable National securities, the State and railroad 
bonds formed the great reservoirs of native and borrowed capital. This 
was especially true of the latter, which must have occupied at one time 
several hundred millions of European capital. The bonds of the Illinois 
Central, Erie, Atlantic and Great Western, as well as some others, are 
so held now to a considerable amount. Works which have an inde- 
structible, or semi-national, character will attract permanent investments. 
Such works are our great railroads, whose stability and solvency equal 
those of the Government itself; since one can hardly conceive of a state 
of things, so long as property and law are in existence, in which they 
are not as vital and imperishable as the population itself. War, which 
can shake the National credit, prostrate the value of land, destroy food, 
pillage hard money, can, at worst, work but temporary damage to the 
franchises, the improvements, and property of railroads. 

Of such a character is the Great Pacific Railroad, which is to lie 
athwart the continent, connecting the great centres of trade and produc- 
tion, and binding together the golden limits of the country. We have 
a good many valuable railroads in our domain, some of them destined 
to become more and more precious as time passes, but the Central 
Pacific is the king among them all, since all must in some degree con- 
tribute to its prosperity. Few persons are aware of the actual progress 
and future prospects of this road. It was begun in 1863, under the 
auspices of California capital and enterprise, and liberally sustained by 
National, State, and municipal aid. About fifteen millions have been 
spent in building and equipping the first hundred miles, which embraces 
about all the engineering difficulties to be encountered in the seven 
hundred and fifty between the Pacific coast and Salt Lake City. The 
roadway has been substantially built, as befits its character; and is well 
equipped, as its business will show. On the first of December last, 
ninety-four miles (from Sacramento to Cisco, near the summit of the 
great chain of mountains) were open for traffic, and at latest accounts 
nearly half of the great tunnels through the top-ridge had been cut; and 
twenty miles of track prepared for the iron, on the slight descending 
eastward slope. It is confidently believed that two hundred and thirty- 
seven miles will be ready for business during the year 1867. When the 
last rock is blown out of the tunnel the locomotive can make rapid 
progress eastward. The company have altogether about 10,000 laborers 
and 1,300 teams at work, hastening forward. 

All this costs money; but it is more than justified by the prospects 
ahead, The local traffic upon the fragment of road now in operation is 
abundantly gratifying, as these figures of the annual returns upon 
from 42 to 94 miles of road will show: 


Aver. length of road, 1866. | Gross Earnings. | Operating Expenses. | Net Earnings. 
75 miles. $865,016.96 $209,133.87 $655,883.09 


But even these figures do not adequately represent the legitimate busi 
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ness prospects of the road. The terminus of the road being two-thirds 
up the mountain-side, and in comparatively inaccessible position, its 
freight could not be forwarded thence to its destination across the 
range during the winter portion of the year. All this will be changed 
when the whole transit shall be made by rail, and the business becomes 
equable as well as greatly increased. A better standard, by which to 
measure the probable future of the road, is afforded by the earnings of 
August, September, and October, 1866, when seventy-three miles were 
in active operation, and the wagon transit uninterrupted. The gross 
earnings were $353,235, and the net earnings, $284,364.88 in gold; or, 
at the rate of more than eleven hundred thousand dollars per annum on 
this fragment. It is perfectly safe to assume that the value of every part 
of the road will be greatly increased when the track shall reach the level 
plains near the California State line. If seventy-three miles of road, 
leading nowhere, could earn this sum in 1866, it is fair to presume 
that one hundred and fifty-six miles, finished by the middle of 1867, 
leading directly to the richest mining district in the world, will earn 
more than double that amount ; and it is demonstrable that the running 
expenses of the added portion will be greatly reduced. Therefore, it is 
safe to estimate the net earnings for the present year, with an average 
lengti of one hundred and fifty-six miles in operation, at over a million 
and a half in gold. Of this sum a million will be applicable to the work 
of construction; as the interest liabilities of the company are very small 
compared with the whole cost of the work. This is in consequence of 
the liberality of the General Government, the State of California, and 
other corporations, The means which the company will have with 
which to build and equip the one hundred and fifty-six miles, to be com- 
pleted in July next, and the proportion of its engagements upon the 
whole, are set forth in the following table: 


Construction Interest Liabilities Charge- 
Resources. able to the Company. 

Donation from City of San Francisco in thirty-year 7 per 

cent. Gold-bearing Bonds, Interest paid by the City... $400,000 
U. 8. Government Bonds, Interest paid by the Government. 7,336,000 
First Mortgage Bonds P 7,336,000 .. $440,160 
Convertible Bonds 1,500,000 .. 105,000 
State Aid Bonds, Interest paid by State of California 1,500,000 
Subscriptions to Capital Stock (mostly in Gold) 8,000,000 


$ 21,072,000 


oe 

$ 936,155 

Less int. p’d on B'd debt, 1865....... $102,111 

ba = “ —-1866....... 125,380 
————— SO 
—_— *708,664 
Total Resources. . $ 21,780,664 

Total Annual Interest incurred on 156 miles of completed road 


To the resources should be added the net earning for the present year, 
1867, estimated at not less than $1,000,000 in gold, over and above the 


* Gold. 
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interest to be paid on the Company’s bonds, as it is intended that all 
surplus earnings shall be applied to the construction of the road, until 
the whole is completed. There are, among the ulterior asscts, two mil- 
jion acres of public lands upon this section, and ten millions on the 
whole line. 

The resources of this road, it will be observed, are so ample as to give 
assurance of its speedy completion. Such are the magnificent prospects 
before it, that its officers are justified in pushing onward with all their 
energy, and with all the means they can reach. The greatest and most 
of their difficulties have been overcome—henceforth the road will grow 
with its own growth and strengthen upon its own strength. In effect, 
the Government aid very nearly half builds and equips the remainder of 
the road; while the capital stock with the Company’s own First Mort- 
gage Bonds are available for the other half. Nothing but the immea- 
surable benefits the road is to confer upon the Territories and the public 
at large could have warranted such liberal endowment. Forming, as it 
does, the main stem of the Great Pacific highway, into which the eastern 
network of roads pours its golden tribute, and for which the Far West 
is equally preparing, the Central Pacific must become one of the great 
internal improvements identified with the nation’s progress. It would 
be hard to frame a security more perfect, assuring, or enduring, than the 
Company’s First Mortgage Bonds, 


Tue largest vault in the world, the Hvening Gazette says, is in the 
Stock Exchange building. It is in the basement, with a granite founda- 
tion, which rests “upon the centre of gravity.” The room is 106 fect 
long by 20 wide, and contains 408 safes, each one foot and a half square. 
There are 204 safes on each side of the room, and down the centre of it 
a row of marble columns. From the iron ceiling there is a row of gas- 
lights. A passage-way, running entirely outside of the vault, is patroled 
night and day by a special police. These safes are rented to members 
of the Board and other well-known individuals for $100 per annum, or 
more, as places of deposit for their valuables. People going to Europe 
send their wills, bonds, and other valuable papers here for safe keeping. 
It is estimated that something like $200,000,000 are upon deposit here. 
The vault is heated by steam, and in this way kept perfectly dry. The 
doors which open it probably weigh more than two tons each. The 
Stock Exchange rooms are entered from Wall, Broad and New Streets, 

53 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


ooo 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, FROM A NEW YORK 
BANKER, 


New York, March 9, 1867, 
Hon. Hvuen McCuttocn, Secretary of the Treasury : 


Since the assembling of Congress in December last, a feeling of de. 
pression has weighed upon the people of this country, owing principally 
to the uncertainty which existed as to the action of that body. Business 
has flagged and the indutsries of the country have been comparatively 
at a stand-still. 

Upon the adjourmment, every one breathed more freely, preparations 
for general business were commenced, and a return of ‘prosperity was 
looked for, the people believing that no further contraction of the cur. 
rency would be made at present. But the efforts of our merchants to 
rise from their prostrate condition have been suddenly checked, and 
business is once more paralyzed and demoralized by your last monthly 
statement of the public debt, showing a contraction of five million dollars 
in legal tenders and two millions in compounds, thus reversing what 
there was good reason to believe would be your policy, at least for the 


present. 
* Tam convinced that, after the heavy losses sustained by the business 
firms through the entire country, it would require but little further pres- 
sure to cause very many of them to become bankrupt. 
b The Jack of business, with enormous expenses, is rendering commerce 
comparatively unproductive ; and what is now wanted is encouragement 
from you, as Minister of Finance, to remove the deep-seated and wide- 
spread distrust, and thus enable merchants to recover irom their tottering 
condition, By giving an assurance that you would, at least for the 
present, suspend contraction, you would aid in that most desirable result, 
and at the same time benefit the Government by an increased revenue, 
which otherwise must materially diminish. I will not now stay to in- 
quire whether contraction is a measure necessary to the resumption of 
specie payments, that being, I presume, the chief object of your curtail- 
ment of the volume of the currency. Although with a reserve of gold 
ual to twenty-seven and one-half per cent. of the whole circulation of 
the United States notes, and gold notes, it would appear that, so far as 
respects the ratio of coin to the demand liabilities of the Government, 
the Treasury is already in a situation to commence specie payments ; any 
curtailment of the circulation being therefore supererogatory as a means 


to resumption, 
‘This yiew is confirmed by the fact that, before the war, the banks 
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usually held on an average only seventeen and one-half per cent. of specie 
to their combined deposits and circulation; and that the National banks 
are now required to hold a reserve of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. of 
legal tenders; although, from the fact of the depositors and noteholders 
of the bank being always situated in the locality of the bank, there is 
much greater liability to a run on the reserve in their case than in that 
of the Treasury, which, while its notes are scattered all over the country, 
has but one designated place for their redemption. While, therefore, 
there are conceivable circumstances under which contraction might be a 
proper step preparatory to resumption, as, for instance, in case of the 
circulation being much larger than it is, and the reserve much less, yet 
with the existing ratio of coin to circulation, and with the fact that the 
supply of gold in the country is now augmenting at the ratio of fifty mil- 
lion dollars per annum, it would seem obvious that the further contrac- 
tion of the currency cannot be demanded as a step essential to resump- 
tion. Nor can contraction be deemed essential for the rectification of 
the existing derangement of the values of commodities and securities. 
So far as the currency is depreciated in value it necessitates an advance 
of prices ; but in no other way can it be said to affect values, and if con- 
traction is not necessary to resumption of specie payments it cannot be 
necessary to the reduction of prices. After allowing for so much of the 
advance in prices as is due to the premium on gold, the remainder must 
be accounted for by the derangement of the ordinary relations of supply 
and demand consequent upon the war, neither of which controlling in- 
fluences is swayed from its normal direction simply by the volume of 
the circulation. 


All that can be expected from the Government in the way of rectifying 
values is that it restore, as early as possible, the old monetary standard, 
and as for the rest, the pressure of taxation and of high prices upon con- 
sumers may be relied upon for curtailing consumption to an extent which 
will ultimately reduce values to a natural level. One of the most im- 
portant requisites to a decline in prices is the encouragement of produc- 
tion, as the abundance of products is practically synonymous with cheap- 
ness. It is, however, the misfortune of the policy of contraction, that it 
directly tends to discourage production. An arbitrary withdrawal of 
part of the circulating medium limits the facilities for making exchanges, 
and consequently embarrasses the producer in realizing upon his products, 
Contraction, carried on as it now is, according to a fixed extraneous rule, 
has a very direct tendency to produce a limitation of credits, legitimate 
as well as other. 


Bankers and lenders generally are under constant apprehension of a 
stringency in the money market, and are therefore led to call in loans 
and keep a large portion of their funds idle, instead of lending them for 
useful purposes; so that not only is there lost to the community the use 
of the currency actually retired, but also of that portion kept idle from 
the consequent lack of confidence. The contraction of about eighteen 
millions of greenbacks during the last three months of 1866 produced a 
succession of small panics in the stock market, and caused a general de- 
pression of business ; not so much from the loss of that amount of circu- 
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lation, but from the fact that this depletion of the vital current of com- 
merce begat a general alarm, and caused a sudden disturbance of the 
whole machinery of credit. It surely needs no argument to show that 
the direct tendency of such operations must be to limit the productive 
operations of the country, and consequently to aggravate the prevailing 
derangements of commerce. ; 

It is argued in favor of contraction, that it will aid in bringing down 
prices to their proper level. To a certain extent this is true. Such was the 
immediate effect of the three months’ contraction just alluded to; but if, 
as | think I have already shown, contraction tends to curtail production, 
it is very clear that such a fall in prices will only be temporary ; for, with 
a more limited supply of commodities, prices will necessarily react 
upward ; nor can the temporary decline itself be considered wholesome, 
inasmuch as, being the result of a compulsory realization, it involves 
losses to producers and merchants which cripple those processes upon 
which we have to depend for our improved supply of commodities, The 
reduction of values cannot be brought about one day earlier by extrane- 
ous pressure upon the money market ; it must rather be retarded by such 
means. The only remedy must be found in the unfettered operation of 
credit and of productive processes, which, by increasing the supply, will 
diminish prices. 

T am far from maintaining, as an absolute proposition, that the busi- 
ness of the country could not be conducted properly and conveniently 
with less than seven hundred millions of currency. For as individual 
notes and checks play a most important part in the larger transactions of 
commerce, they are, in fact, the currency of our wholesale trade. It is 
evident that any vacuum caused by the withdrawal of Government cur- 
rency might be filled by a freer use of individual credits. But, unfor- 
tunately, this process of substitution is almost impossible in the present 
deranged condition of business, and contraction itself contributes toward 
the impossibility. There is so much unsoundness in business, and mer- 
chants are losing so generally upon their operations, that it is impossible 
there should be any expansion of credits to compensate for the witli- 
drawal of currency; on the contrary, contraction of the currency, by 

roducing a general uneasiness, begets a contraction of individual credits. 

While, therefore, under a healthy and prosperous condition of affairs 
the volume of the circulation might be curtailed with the certainty of 
the substitution of other forms of currency without very dangerous 
results, yet, in the present condition of things, such substitution cannot 
be counted upon, and hence the extreme danger of present contraction. 
Even allowing, then, that it may be desirable to curtail the amount of 
National circulation, yet it must be allowed that this is not the time when 
such a course should be undertaken, There can be no question that the 
enforcement of contraction would interfere with speculation, but rather 
by changing its current than by limiting its amount; increasing the num- 
ber of “bear” operators, but by no means diminishing the volume of 
operations. It must, however, be remembered that not all speculation 
is idle and useless, 


There is much legitimate speculation, the effect of which upon pro- 
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duction is healthy and stimulating. It is surely a grave question for the 
consideration of a minister of finance, whether it is justifiable to embar- 
rass and injure the whole commerce of the country, for the sake of deal- 
ing a blow ata few gambling speculators. The amount of speculation 
bas doubtless been increased by the irregularity growing out of the war, 
and no course can be more caleulated to foster speculation than creating 
embarrassments to trade through a derangement of the supply of cur- 
rency. A lack of confidence in business enterprises converts merchants 
into ‘speculators ; ; and a general prosperity of business converts speeuia- 
tors into legitimate traders : ; and it would, therefore, seem that the most 
effectual method of curing illegitimate speculation i is for the Government 
to impose the fewest possible obstructions in the way of production, and 
to afford to commerce every needful encouragement. 


Presuming that, in the administration of the important affairs of your 
office, you have no other aim than the public good, and that you are at 
all times ready to consider the opinions of those whose interests your 
measures directly affect, I have felt no hesitation in giving expression 
freely to those sentiments. I may add, that my business intercourse 
would lead me to the conclusion that these views, in the main, represent 
the prevailing sentiment of capitalists in this city upon the policy of 
contraction. While some are disposed to endure its evils from an idea 
that it may in some way facilitate the resumption of specie payments; 
yet all regard it as seriously threatening the prosperity of the country, 
and as tending to aggravate the commercial and financial der: angement 
under which we are suffering. While all admit the gravity of the 
patient’s disease, yet most have full confidence in his power of self-recov- 
ery, and seriously fear that official doctoring will aggravate the symptoms 
and protract the prostration. 


Apologizing for detaining you thus at length, I am 


z 


Very respectfully, 


Henry C.iews. 


Utp Corrs —Old Hebrew coins, struck at Jerusalem during the 
governorship of Pontivs Pirate, in the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Tisertus, or the year 29 of the Christian Era, have been found on the 
sloping side of Mount Moriah, over the valley of Jchosaphat. These 
coins are of copper, and bear the legend “ of Tinertus Cesar, year 16,” 
and on the reverse, “ Jutta, mother of Casar.” These coins, which are 
of copper and of the size of an’ American dime, were, of course, handled 
by men who saw the face of Curist. The editor of the Journal of 
Commerce has one of these unique pieces in his possession, which he 
found himself. This identical coin may have touched the hand of Perer, 
4 been in the bag of Jupas, or bought food for the disciples of their 

aster, 
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THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR 1866. 
(From the London “ Economist,” March, 1867.) 


Rattways — Banxs — Money Marxer. 


Tue year recently closed has been one of almost uniform disaster. 
The cattle plague, during the earlier months, inflicted losses quite ruin- 
ous to the farmers and graziers of several counties, both in England and 
Scotland. The German war, in the summer, disorganized all continental 
trade. The Fenian invasion in Canada, in the spring; the abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the United States; and the 
necessary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland throughout 
the year, as a precaution against Fenian sedition, all operated unfavora- 
bly. Cholera was present in the country, more or less, throughout the 
summer, The weather was persistently wet, cold, and gloomy; and the 
result was a harvest more generally and seriously deficient than for many 
years. The change of ministry, and, for a time, the prospect of a gen- 
eral election, in the midst of a commercial collapse, was a short, but dis- 
agreeable, incident of the year’s history. These were disasters all inde- 
pendent of the financial perplexities. The year opened amidst apparent 
financial calm, But it lasted not long. The explosion of the notorious 
Joint Stock Discount Company, in February, began a series of failures 
which went on from less to greater until the final break-up of Overenp, 
Guryey & Co., limited, on the 10th May, the issue of the Government 
letter to the Bank, and the maintenance for fourteen weeks of a minimum 
rate of discount of 10 per cent. 


1866, therefore, will be memorable as a year of pestilence, war, scarci- 
ty, Irish discontent, and as the year in which occurred the most exten- 
sive and severe financial crisis of the present century. 

The tone of the circulars classified in the Supplement is almost without 
exception unfavorable. The writers, each speaking of the facts of his 
particular business, almost, without exception, complain of expectations 
unfulfilled, losses incurred, and former relations of trade broken up. For 
three or four years, from the operation of a variety of causes, to be re- 
ferred to presently, demand, in a large number of cases, had outrun sup- 
ply. The events of 1866 have, in the most abrupt and decisive manner, 
reversed this order of things, and, by reducing demand far within the 
limits of supply, have entailed contusion and loss upon large interests. 

The partial failure of the cotton crop in America, and its deficiency in 
India and elsewhere, wil] subject this country and the world for another 
year to the loss and evils of a price of cotton goods, at least one-third 
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dearer than prevailed before 1862. The general bad harvest of 1866, all 
over Western Europe, will still further restrict the purchasing means of 
the bulk of the population; and the effect of the excessive and blunder- 
ing system of taxation, which the people of the United States are at 
length beginning to feel and to resent, will sensibly restrain the capacity 
of that country as a consumer of foreign goods. We must be prepared 
to find, therefore, that 1866 has left behind it sinister influences, which 
will penetrate far into 1867, or, perhaps, into 1868. 


The collapse of 1866 has, however, gone far to reduce prices to a level, 
so free from artificial inflation, that it can be made, with considerab‘e 
safety, a starting point for new operations. Speaking in general terms, 
it is probable that in the leading wholesale commodities, the reduction of 
prices in 1866 has been as much as 20 per cent.—in some cascs, of 
course, more; and in others, less. 


Wages have fallen in 1866 in several large trades from 10 to 20 per 
cent. The most decided fall has oceurred in the iron trade, and iron 
shipbuilding trades, in the Midland and Northern districts. These re- 
ductions have only been submitted to after protracted strikes, The 
strike among the iron workers on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, lasted for 
nineteen weeks, from July to November, and ended in the unconditional 
surrender of the men. The reduction of wages among the iron workers 
on the Thames has been, probably, more extensive, and has ariscn from 
more permanent causes—such, for example, as the extinction, more or 
less rapid, of the capacity of the Thames to compete in cheapness with 
the Northern rivers, where coal and iron are upon the spot. 


The crisis of the autumn of 1864 cleared away a large proportion of 
the weak and speculative mercantile houses, but it left standing all the 
new banks and finance companies. The crisis of 1866 has now cleared 
away most of these also, Looking back over the last four or five years, 
with the help of the disclosures now become public, it is more and more 
clear that the chief cause of the collapse of 1866 was the unsound and 
extravagant “ financing” operations of railway companies and contract- 
ors, A system had gradually grown up, and in 1862-3 had attained to 
large dimensions, under which public companies and firms of contractors 
undertook, not only to provide the Jabor, materials, and superintendence 
for extensive works designed to cost millions and to occupy years, but 
also to take payment in bonds, shares, and other securities, by the dis- 
posal of which in the market, the ready money required for the actual 
work performed should be provided. In other words, the country be- 
came committed to transfers of floating into fixed capital to the extent 
of tens of millions, without any previous provision of a body of subscri- 
bers who had bound themselves to find the needful resources out of pre- 
vious savings or accumulations. The exact opposite of this only natural 
and sound course was followed. The capital was first taken out of the 
floating balances of the money market, and then the securities represent- 
ing this premature expenditure were sought to be disposed of to what 
may be called ex post facto investors. For a time, and up to a certain 
point, the process succeeded. The money market could bear the strain 
of a few millions, and permanent holders and purchasers could be found 
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for the bonds and shares of some of the earlier and sounder undertakings, 
The first practitioners of this new art accordingly made large profits so 
easily and fast, that imitators sprung up on all sides, and the consequence 
was the hundreds of applications to Parliament during the years 1863-6, 
It was the mass of bills, bonds, and all sorts of documents put out by 
these financing contractors and companies, and the credit institutions in 
league with them, which kept up the rate of discount through 1864, ’65, 
and 766, aggravated, of course, by the speculations of the cotton and 
India trades; and it was the final breaking down of the entire system, 
in consequence of the extravagant lengths to which it had gone, which 
was the chief cause of the panic of May, 1866. 

It is now clear that OverEND & Co. were the initiators of a large part 
of the mischief. For the last ten or twelve years, OveREND’s has been 
a finance shop of the worst possible character. It was the constant and 
unfailing resort of people concerned with the wildest schemes, and having 
nothing t to offer but securities, so bad, that the borrower never asked 
what were the rates of interest charged upon them. The millions of 
money lent to the house by the public, under the belief that they were 
employed i in discounting ordinary trade bills, were, in reality, squandered 

advances upon wretched steam navigation companies, preposterous 
manufacturing companies, advances to American railways, and the sup- 
port of a race of reckless contractors and schemers, utterly unfit to be 
treated with on any terms, or for any purpose. It is now clear, that 
from the moment the control of Overenp & Co.’s business fell into the 
hands of the incompetent and culpable men who have brought to ruin 
and disgrace a great name and a noble institution, the almost unlimited 
cominand of means secured to the house by its previous success became 
its greatest peril, and led, in a great measure, to the final catastrophe. 
For a long period, the amount of money constantly left with Overenp's 
without security, is believed to have been not much short of seven to 
eight millions sterling. It was this money which, in blundering hands, 
worked the mischief. If security, in the usual form of good short Lills, 
had been required to be given for it, the money could not have been 
squandered in preposterous enterprises, upon which, even on the most 
favorable computation, there could be no repayment of capital for years. 
The revelations consequent on the failure of May last, have shown to the 
public the interior of this notorious finance shop for the last eight years. 
During all that time, the losses so greatly exceeded the profits, that in 
July, 1865, when it was determined to form a limited company for the 
purch: ise of the business, the old firm were insolvent to the extent of two 
and a half or three millions sterling. 


The fate of Overenp & Co. is the most prominent, and, perhaps, the 
most disgraceful. But the entire fraternity who throve so conspicuously 
for a short time on financing, have broken up with more or less scandal. 
Barnep’s Banking Company at Liverpoo] is, in many respects, even a 
worse case than OvekEnp’s. The Joint Stock Discount Company and its 
manager, Mr. WitK1nson (now in penal servitude fur robbing the Com- 
pany), afford auother history. There is, then, the Imperial Mercantile 
Credit Company (London), set up principally to assist the last stages of 
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the “ financing” of the notorious London, Chatham, and Dover Railway ; 
the Bank of London, also largely engaged in the same pursuit; the Agra 
and Masterman’s Bank, to w hom a similar remark applies; the Contract 
Corporation, limited ; Ssrrut, Knicut & Co., limited; the o/d Ebbw Vale 
Company, and some wthhees, The Couduacbous? Sne—Pe ro & Co., Savin 
& Co., Watson & Co., Furness & Co., and a group of minor names—are 
in the same category "of failure. To these must be added, as an indis- 
pensable adjunct, the famous Atlantic and Great Western Railw ay, run- 
ning from New York, for several hundreds of miles, to the Western 
States. This is a line which has been built wholly by financing, chiefly 
in this country. For several years past, a huge machinery of putfery has 
been in operation, the dimensions, ramifications, and cost of which, if 
they could be disclosed, would not be easily credited. After contribu- 
ting largely to the ruin of most of the financing institutions patronized 
by it, it has at length (in January, 1867) stopped payment itself, and is 
now in the hands of a committee of investigation. As regards all foreign 
enterprises, especially in a country so full of capital and vigor as the 
United States, when will it occur to people on this side to inquire why, 
if the investment is so tempting, it is not taken up on the spot, and by 
people who must know a great deal more about its merits and attractions 
than can possibly be the case with foreigners? It is not an agreeable 
feature of this case that the persons concerned in pushing forward its 
financing operations have been aided by an almost universal chorus of 
support from the press. To say the least, this is a result not creditable 


to the vigilance and judgment of the writers who permitted themselves 
to accept and indorse statements drawn up so manifestly in a spirit and 
tone of exaggeration. 


The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway is the counterpart in this 
country of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway in America. The 
English, like the American line, was a contractor’s speculation, not a 
shareholders’ investment. The Acts of Parliament were obtained by a 
combination of lawyers, engineers, contractors, secretaries, and directors 
—a few real shareholders were secured as a nucleus—and then com- 
menced in right royal style the system of creating preferences and 
debentures to be issued to the contractor on his own terms, and passed 
off among the public, at par if possible, by a machinery of agency, 
advertising, and commission, so lavish and preposterous, that whenever 
the details of it can be fully given, the public will experience a new sen- 
sation of amazement. The race was between the finishing of the line 
and the development of the traffic, on the one hand; and the strength 
of the contractor and the capacity of the market to absorb the inces- 
santly growing pile of paper securities, on the other. The odds were, 
of course, almost infinite against success; and for the single reason, if 
for no other, that every emission of securities damaged the credit of the 
concern, and drew within narrower limits the circle within which money 
could be had on any terms. The collapse and failure have been most en- 
tire and crushing; and so many people have suffered, that it is almost 
certain that a Parliamentary inquiry will be set on foot, vigorous enough 
to bring the whole history to light. 
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The Great Eastern Railway and the North British Railway have each 
been driven to partial suspension by the same policy of engaging in ex- 
penditure before ways and means were provided by the previous issue of 
shares or bonds. The directors used up revenue receipts for capital 
purposes ; paid dividends out of loans borrowed for short periods; car- 
ried large sums to suspense accounts ; and at length broke down, because 
every means of raising actual money was exhausted. 

These collapses have brought into prominent notice the extreme un- 
soundness and the great danger attending the present system of the 
railway debenture finance of this country. The £120,000,000 sterling 
lent upon the mortgage of railways is nearly all of it in the form of 
bonds for three or five years, falling due and renewable at irregular 
dates, and renewable not out of any previously provided sinking or other 
fund, but only by negotiating new terms with the former or some fresh 
investor. Means must be found to convert these short loans into a fund 
resembling the public stocks, and, until this is done, the character of 
railway securities will be in peril, and the safety of the money market 
will be subject to serious interruptions. 

The banks that failed in the summer—the Bank of London, the Agra 
and Masterman’s Bank, the English Joint Stock Bank, the Consolidated 
Bank, Hatterr & Co., Price & Co.—were all, more or less, committed to 
the unsound financing of which we have spoken. The Bank of London 
and the Agra and Masterman’s Bank were conspicuous cases of the ruin 
of excellent businesses by a resort, the most stupid and culpable, to 
irregular kinds of dealing not belonging to their proper functions, 


The growth of the London system of deposits at call, and a few days’ 
notice with joint stock banks, has been rapid, and has led to changes 
not yet understood as perfectly as is desirable and necessary. 


The following table condenses the facts :-— 


ToTaL AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS HELD BY JOINT StocK BANKS IN LONDON AT END 
or YEARS 1834~’66 (as given by Mr. Gasstot’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Monetary Panics”’). 


1834-39 (average) £ 1,308,000 1861 (December 31) £ 50,606,000 
1840-44“ 5,436,000 1862 “ 54,262,000 
1845-49 tre 1863 ‘ 71,383,000 
1850-54 17,150,000 1864 91,363,000 
1855-59 = 35,750,000 1865 86,429,000 

43,098,000 1866 80,717,000 


Note.—These figures do not represent the amount of cash deposits, in consequence 
of nearly all the banks following, until within the last few years, the objectionable 
practice of mixing up their acceptances with their deposits. The very largo increase 
after 1860 is in a great measure explained by the rapid growth of the acceptances. 
At present, only two or three of the banks persevere in the practice of confusing 
the two items. Of the eighty millions appearing at December 31, 1866, it is proba- 
ble that twenty to twenty-five millions represented acceptances. 


As pointed out in the note, the reprehensible practice, in two or three 
cases, of mixing up acceptances with deposits, renders it impossible to 
ascertain what has been the real growth of the deposit system in Its 
separate and purely banking form. The lessons of 1866 wili scarcely 
fail to operate as a warning to some of the banks who have carried out, 
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on the largest scale, the plan of taking cash deposits on the one side; 
and making, at the same time, large profits by means of commissions on 
their acceptances, on the other. It is clear that a bank entering largely 
upon such a career must be prepared to meet, in difficult times, a strain 
from one or all of three quarters, namely, first, from the falling quota- 
tions of its shares in the market; second, from possible alarm among its 
depositors; and, third, from possible and probable discredit of its accept- 
ances in the money market. In point of fact, it is becoming clear that a 
bank cannot at the same time enjoy the advantages of good credit in 
attracting deposits, and use and sell the same credit in the form of ac- 
ceptances to any large extent. 

The Indian banks that failed—the Commercial Banking Corporation 
of India and the East, the Asiatic Bank, the Bank of Hindostan, China, 
and Japan, and some others—were mostly broken up by the effects of 
the mania at Bombay, and by the speculations in cotton. 


The statements already made prove abundantly that no system of 
banking legislation could have prevented a most severe panic in 1866— 
and a panic from which the recovery must of necessity be slow and pain- 
ful. This opinion, however, is quite consistent with the conviction that 
it was the fourteen weeks of ten per cent. from May to August, and the 
intense foreign distrust of almost every English signature, engendered by 
that measure, and by Lord Ciarenpon’s circular to diplomatic agents 
arising out of it, which added greatly to the distress inevitable from gen- 
eral causes. The prolongation of the ten per cent. carried the financial 
suffering and loss into quarters which were untainted by the previous 
irregularities, and entailed upon the country a prostration of enterprise, 
and a destruction of confidence, from which we still suffer, and shall 
suffer for months to come; and for this prolongation and aggravation of 
the financial distress, the Act of 1844 is almost entirely responsible. 


Limited liability, by itself, is chargeable with but little of the mischief 
that has happened. The Companies Act of 1862 chanced to come into 
operation at a time when all the elements of a career of extravagance 
and folly were collected, and it became the accidental pretext for the 
particular form in which the disorder manifested itself. Nine-tenths, 
probably, of the limited companies of 1862-5 have failed, not because 
they were limited, but because they were frauds, absurdities, or mistakes. 
Instances sufficient will remain, in spite of all the devastation, to prove that 
in competent hands, and with honest intentions, limited liability is com- 
patible with real mercantile success. Whether experience will also show 
that the finance and credit companies set up in the last few years are 
capable of developing themselves into institutions of steady and satisfac- 
tory progress, is still quite doubtful. There is room, perhaps, for one or 
two such enterprises, but not for more. 

We enter on 1867 with a load of difficulties swept away. It is prob- 
able that the clearance is more complete than any which has occurred 
since 1850-51, when, by the combined operation of the commercial and 
political events of 1847, 48, and °49, every sort of unsoundness had 
been probed to the bottom, and every engagement had been reduced to 
the smallest compass. 
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RaILways. 


The following table speaks for itself, and exhibits at a glance the total 
capital expenditure, the gross revenue, working expenses, and other par- 
ticulars of these great and valuable undertakings in the United Kingdom 
for the past twenty-five years :— 


Capital Average 

Erpended on Average Cost Total Traffic Receipts 

Railways open per mile, Receipts, per mile 
Sor Trafic. Sor the Year. 


£54,380,100 ....£33,862 .... £4,470,700 
60,637,100 .... 34,929 .... 5,022,650 
66,882,100 .... 34,290 .... 5,814,980 .. 
75,646,100 .... 33,736 .... 6,909,270 .... 3,080 
87,765,100 .... 30,903 .... 7,943,870 .... 2,797 
114,728,000 .... 30,924 .... 9,277,670 .... 2,501 
154,200,000 .... 33,333 .... 10,445,100 .... 2,258 
197,000,000 .... 33,110 ... 11,683,800 .... 2,000 
230,522,730 .... 34,236 .... 13,142,235 .... 1,944 
236,841,420 .... 34,186 .... 14,987,310 .... 2,163 
248,093,520 .... 33,816 .... 15,543,610 .... 2,118 
263,636,320 .... 33,912 .... 17,920,530 .... 2,305 
273,860,000 .... 34,113 .... 20,000,000 .... 2,491 
291,903,000 .... 35,425 .... 21,123,315 .... 2,567 
298,946,260 .... 34,122 .... 22,995,500 .... 2,625 
307,153,670 .... 2 .... 24,162,465 .... 2,634 
315,950,000 .... 33, wee. 23,763,764 .... 2,484 
322,219,100 .... 32,603 .... 25,576,100 .... 2,588 
329,827,200 .... 32 sess 27,576,783 .... 2,685 
342,386,100 .... 31,633 .... 28,263,374 .... 2,614 
355,107,280 .... : wee. 28,850,612 .... 2,532 
373,246,200 .... 31,354 .... 30,498,660 .... 2,532 
391,396,680 .... 31,209 .... 33,182,497 .... 2,616 
412,558,100 .... wees 35,335,838 .... 2,724 
446,746,800 .... 33,272 .... 37,415,927 .... 2,713 


Cawapian Securities.—The lowest price reached by Grand Trunk 
Ordinary Stock was 161 during the civil war, and it has since, under 
peculiar operations, been as high as 49, and is at present only 20. It 
is now below its real value, and we expect an advance during 1867. The 
traffic for the half-year just ended shows a small increase, even over the 
large traffic of 1865, and it seems likely that they will soon be able to 
pay the intarest on all the preference bonds. The traffic on the Great 
Western of Canada shows a falling off of £60,000 during the past six 
months, as compared with the corresponding period of 1865. The price 
has fallen during 1866 from £16 to £12, and Grand Trunk from 36} 
to 19. The Canada Government 6 per cent. bonds have advanced about 
3 percent. Australian Government bonds have been eagerly sought 
after for some months, and considerably risen in price. 
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" Percentage of Percentage 

Length of Line Traffic Receipts of Profit 4 
on Capital Capital 

Expended, Expended. 

per cent. miles, per cent, per cent, 


1,630 .. ae" 
1,730 i 8.28 aos. 208 
1,950 oi 8.70 ciela 5.22 
9.13 pore 5.48 
9.05 sanens 5.25 
8.08 saere 4.69 
6.77 eas 4.06 
5.93 - 3.44 
5.70 ene 3.31 
3.67 
3.44 
3.80 
3.93 
3.90 
4.00 
4.19 
3.91 


Working 
Expenses, Rates open at 
and Tues, end of Year. 


9,568 
9,883 4.13 

10,273 eee a 
ee : ie 4.30 

he ee : ae 4.22 

11,904 ; ins 2 

woes ©=- 18,8882 ad ’ ace: “ae 

48 ene: te. askin ’ 4.46 
488 .... 13,424 ‘ : sos «=| (8 


bs to in bo & iv be & 
TR DAT Oe 


The year 1866 has been a most eventful one for railway property— 
more so, perhaps, than any previous period of its history. The financial 
crisis, which has weighed so heavily on other undertakings,-has pressed 
severely on our railways. The undue and uncalled-for extension of sev- 
eral of the lines has, probably, not been without effect in hastening, or 
at least increasing, the monetary difficulties of the past year; while the 
pressure thus caused has reacted with crushing effect upon the most 
flourishing and promising of our railways. The advances which were 
made by finance companies to railways in course of construction or com- 
pletion, though not in themselves amounting to any thing like the large 
sums which are generally supposed, proved, in the hour of trial, too great 
for associations which, having only a small amount of paid-up capital, 
found that the credit on which they traded was useless in a time of uni- 
versal distrust. Unable to raise more capital when urgently required, the 
works which had been commenced were suddenly brought to a stand- 
still, and contractors who had entered into engagements for the construc- 
tion of these works, unable to obtain the assistance on which they relied, 
were compelled to suspend payment. Asa result of this, large amounts 
of railway securities were thrown upon the market; want of confidence 
ensued, and prices were depressed to a degree far below their intrinsic 
value. In various parts of the country, and especially in Central Wales, 
there now exist hundreds of miles of railway which, still incomplete, 
require only a comparatively small outlay to convert from unproductive 
into more or less remunerative undertakings. The system of making 
what are termed contractors’ lines has this year received a severe and 
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heavy blow, and as the older companies have declared their adhesion to 
the “rest and be thankful” principle, the results of the experience in 
1866 may be useful in aiding them to give effect to a resolution, which, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, we believe is really the earnest 
wish of the majority of railway directors. During 1866, the increased 
mileage of railways brought into operation has been 173, and it is grati- 
fying to note that they have, as a rule, yielded a fair proportion of the 
traffic. The number of miles of railway constructed in 1865 was 357, 
and in 1864, 283 miles, 


Ene.iso AND FreNcn Money Marxer, 1866. 


There were fourteen alterations in 1866 of the minimum rate of dis- 
count at the Bank of England. Full details are given of the weekly 
Bank return, but the following abstract will show the condition of the 
Bank at the several dates when the rate was altered :— 


BANK OF ENGLAND 1866—ALTERATION OF RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


Bank Rate Total Banking . . Private 
of Discount. Bullion, Reserve, Circulation, Securities, ©onsols. 


1866. Per cent. 
per annum. 
8 .. £13,100,000 .. £5,970,000 .. £22,220,000 .. £24,730,000 .. ST pxd 
13,820,000 .. 8,260,000 .. 20,970,000 .. 18,020,000 .. Sig 
14,320,000 .. -- 20,900,000 .. 19,050,000 .. 87% 
18,500,000 .. -. 23,800,000 .. 20,380,000 .. S6 
864 
85 
ee ée oe oe .. 86% 
August 15 +» 14,150,000 .. 4,610,000 .. 25,280,000 .. 25,220,000 .. SS} 
aaa -. 14,770,000 .. 5,590,000 .. 24,790,000 .. 24,880,000 88} 
na -» 15,830,000 .. 6,930,000 . 24,500,000 .. 3,930,000 .. SOE 
September 5.... -- 16,190,000 .. 6,970,000 .. 24,860,000 .. 28,220,000 .. Sof 
” Beicus ‘ 16,720,000 .. 8,670,000 .. 23,620,000 .. 21,750,000 .. SO 
November 7.... -- 16,890,000 .. 8,830,000 .. 24,200,000 .. 19,000,000 .. SO} 
December 19.... 8% .. 18,810,000 .. 11,710,000 .. 22,590,000 .. 19,000,000 .. 89jxd 


Dates. 


The following table gives the condition of the Bank of France at the 
dates, with seven alterations in the rate of discount :— 


BANK OF FRANCE, 1866—ALTERATIONS OF RATE OF DISCOUNT, 


With principal items in the condition of the Bank at the nearest Weekly Return 
In millions sterling—25f.=£. 
Dates, F no A Bullion. Discounts, Deposits. Circulation. as ge 


Per cent. 
per annum. Francs, 


January 4 5 .. £16,740,000 .. £29,980,000 .. £9,900,000 .. £87,920,000 .. 68.10 
February 15... 4% .. 16,820,000 .. 27,570,000 .. 10,420,000 .. 36,760,000 .. 69.0 
“ 98... .. 17,710,000 .. 25,420,000 .. 10,530,000 .. 35,520,000 .. 69.30 
19,800,000 .. 21,270,000 .. 9,880,000 .. 34,250,000 .. 6840xd 
20,800,000 .. 26,570,000 .. 14,890,000 .. 35,240,000 .. 62.90 
25,860,000 .. 28,680,000 .. 19,130,000 .. 89,270,000 .. 68.30 
29,800,000 .. 25,730,000 .. 19,700,000 .. 89,220,000 .. 69.55 
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Messrs. E. & F, H. Gzacn (London) report :— 


The year 1866 will be remembered as the most disastrous in financial 
circles since the great panic of 1825. The crisis reached its height on 
the fall of OverEND and Gurney, on the 10th of May; and on the follow- 
ing day nearly all securities were almost unsalable, Unlike the panics 
of 1847 and 1857, when a‘rcbound of prices almost immediately followed, 
distrust in 1866 lingered for many months after the panic had passed 
away, and for a long time to come the effects will still remain. Consols 
reached the lowest point in May, when they were only 84; and their 
highest in December, when they rose to 903, buyers ex dividend. 


Foreign Stocks have generally declined in price. Mexicans have 
fallen 6 per cent.; Italian, 1861, about 10 per cent.; Spanish Passive, 6 
od eent.; Turkish, 5, 10 per cent.; Russian, about 3 per cent.; and 

Egyptian, 10 per cent. Russia, Egypt, the Chilian and Argentine Gov- 
ernments, were borrowers. Greek remains at about the same price as 
twelve months ago, when it was 15. 


RaiLways.—The average fall at the end of the year showed about 6} 
per cent. The fall in Caledonian was 8 per cent. ; in Great Eastern, 14; 
Great Northern, 10; Great Western, 5; London and Brighton, 17: 
London and Northw estern, 64; Southwestern, 12; Sheffield, 11 : 
Metropolitan, 12; North British, 22; Northeastern, 5; North London, 
9; South Devon, 10; Southeastern, 7; whilst Lancashire and York- 
shire has risen 5 per cent., and Midland has remained at about the same 
price. This fall has arisen chiefly on a want of confidence in railway 
stocks, occasioned by the ruinous state of the Great Eastern, London, 
Chatham, and Dover, and North British lines, All railways will, proba- 
bly, have to pay a higher rate of interest on their debentures than they 
have hitherto done. 


Banks also show a great fall in price, and many a name has disap- 
peared from the list of quotations. Alliance have fallen £10 per share ; 
City, £6; Consolidated, £6; Imperial, £3; Imperial Ottoman, £4; 
London and County, £16 ; London Joint Stock, £7; London and West- 
minster, no change ; Oriental, £8; Union of London, £10; and Nation- 
al, £12. The London and Westminster is almost the only exception to 
a great fall. 


The foreign loans this year have been a 6 per cent. Argentine of 
£1,000,000, at 75, one-half of which was allotted to subscribers, with 
the option of the holders taking an equal amount at the same price in 
April. An Egyptian Government Railway debenture 7 per cent. loan of 
£3,000,000, at 92, redeemable in 1874, at par. A Chilian 6 per cent. 
loan of £450,000, at 824 per cent., one-half repayable at par in 1867, the 
other half in 1868. A 7 per cent. loan of £1 ,693,600, for the Viceroy 
of Egypt, at 90, repayable in fifteen years by a sinking fund. The State of 
Massachusetts, £413,300, 5 per cent., at 77. An Anglo-Dutch Russian 
5 per cent. of £6,000,000, at 86. The colonial governments have been 
large borrowers :—Mauritius, Queensland, New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Victoria, have come to us for upward of £4,000,000. 


At the close of 1866, it may be interesting to notice that from 1704 
to 1814, a period of 111 years, there were but five changes from 4 to 5, 
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and from 5 to 4 per cent. From 1815 to 1835, there were but three 
variations, the highest 5 and the lowest 4 percent. From 1836 to 1843, 
there were eight changes, the highest point reached being 6 per cent, 
From 1844 to 1858, there were forty-nine variations, between 2 and 10 
per cent. From 1859 to 1863, we had forty-four changes, ranging from 
2 to 8 per cent.; and in 1865 and 1866, there have been thirty varia- 
tions, from 3 to 10 per cen. 


STATEMENT showing the depreciation in Railway Stocks (Ordinary), during the 
Year 1866:— 
: li i ai epre- 
Companies. Bock,” — 78,1865." 26,1806" craton 
p. 
Bristol and Exeter £2,000,000 .. £94 .. £86 .. 8 
Caledonian Raeeece .. Ime . 1 . fs 
Glasgow and Southwestern 3,200,000 .. 113 .. 116 .. 
yreat Kastern 9,200,000 .. 42 .. 28 
8,000,000 .. 127 .. 117 
Great Western. .....000ccecee 12,500,000 .. BO 2s 54 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.......... 12,000,000 .. 123 .. 128 
London and Brighton Saeeeee .. 16 «.. S86 wa 
London and Northwestern 28,300,000 .. 126 .. 119}.. 
London and Southwestern 4,700,000 .. S .. & 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln .. 4,000,000 .. G2 .s GE. ss 
Metropolitan 3,100,000 .. 138 .. 1254 .. 
Midland 11,900,000 .. 123}... 123}... 
North British 4,100,000 .. ae én 36 
Northeastern 15,800,000 .. 111 .. 106 
North London LAGG000 .. 33t .. 28 
North Staffordshire 3,200,000 .. 76 .. 13 
South Devon 1,500,000 .. 55 .. 45 
Southeastern 7,600,000 .. 4 
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WD sisiniosiaaiernveies £145,100,000 Average 


SraTeMENT showing the total number of Companies brought out in each of the 
four years, 1863 to 1866 inclusive, with Capital Authorized, Capital Offered, ani 
Deposits :— 

Year. dina <. Authorised. Sfired. Depoctte, 
1863....cccse0 263 ....£100,053,000 .... £78,135,000 .... £8,875,550 
212 .... 155,887,500 .... 106,523,000 .... 12,545,800 
106,995,000 .... 75,578,900 .... 12,174,790 
10,295,000 .... 7,920,000 .... 2,052,500 


Total ford yrs. 87 £373,230,500 £ 268,156,900 £35, 648,649 


The well-informed Paris newspaper, Za Finance (of Jan. 5, 1867), 
gives an elaborate table and calculation of the variations of the Paris 
Bourse during 1866, and reckons in each case the effect of the rise or 
fall of price in increasing or lessening the apparent wealth of the country. 
We say apparent wealth, for Za Finance takes care to state that the only 
true tests of the altered value of investments are the variations in the 
real and actual net revenues respectively earned by them. Still the 
investigation has value, as showing the course of fluctuation in so large 
and central a market as Paris, 
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Out of a fall of 87 different cases investigated by La Finance, 51 show 
a fall of price, as between January 1 and December 31, 1866, more or 
less considerable, and the computation made is, that this fall of price 
represents a diminished value of the securities of 55 millions sterling. 
Ona the other hand, in 26 cases, the prices have risen, and the rise is com- 
puted to represent 15 millions sterling—leaving, therefore, a balance of 
(apparent) loss of 40 millions sterling. 

The fall in price in some of the more important securities is as 
follows :— 


Security. om, 1, 1866, Dee. ~ 1866, © 
; & ; «& ; «& 


Italian rentes O20 isoc SOO ca SS 
Turkish 5 per cent S se Be ics 2 
ORICON oo 6c sc cncngncccccscscccecceses : S ssce TE @ aces 28 
Credit Mobilier G wes BE © oicc OO 
Lombard Railway Be © oses CBee G ccas SS 


Ia Finance estimates that the subscriptions in France, in 1866, 
amounted tv 28 millions sterling for foreign loans and railway advances 
—12 millions more for advances by the societies of Credit Foncier for 
the improvement of real property—and a further 12 millions for deben- 
tures and shares in French railway and other companies—in all, there- 
fore, a total subscription and contribution of 52 millions sterling. 


In 1866, the rates of discount at the principal monctary centres of 
Europe were as follows :— 


At Amsterdam, the year opened with a 6 per cent. discount rate. In 
the second week of the year, there was an advance to 6} per cent., but 
in the 8th week there was a fall to 6, and in the 11th to 54. In the 
18th week, the rate went to 6, and in the 19th to 64. In the 27th 
week of the year, it further advanced to 7, sinking, however, to 64 in 
the 32d, 6 in the 33d, 5} in the 39th, 5 in the 43d, and 44 in the 51st 
week, 

Berlin commenced 1866 with a discount rate of 7 per cent., which 
sunk to 6 in the 8th week, advancing, however, to 7 in the 16th week, 
and to 9 in the 19th week. In the 29th week there was a fall to 7, in 
the 30th week to 6, in the 32d week to 5, in the 44th week to 41, and 
in the 51st week to 4. 


At Brussels there were very few fluctuations. They may be summed 
up as follows :—Commencement of the year, 5 per cent.; 9th week, 4; 
20th week, 5; 22d week, 6; 33d week, 4; and 38th week, 3, 


At Frankfort, the rather more numerous fluctuations were :—Com- 
mencement of the year, 6 per cent.; 2d week, 7; 3d week, 51; 4th 
week, 5; 7th week, 44; 10th week, 4; 12th week, 41; 16th week, 5; 
19th week, 6; 20th week, 7; 26th week,6; 33d week, 5; 34th week, 
4; 41st week, 41; and 46th week, 3}. 


2? 

At Hamburg there were no fewer than 31 changes in the rate of dis- 
count during the past year. In the Ist quarter, the fluctuations were 
from 4} to 7 per cent.; in the 2d quarter, from 5} to 81; in the 3d 
quarter, from 3} to 6}; and in the 4th quarter, from 3} to 4. 


54 
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At London the year opened with a discount rate of 8 per cent., which 
fell to 7 in the 8th, and to 6 in the 11th week of the year. In the 18th 
week, the rate rose to 7; in the 19th week to 9; and in the 20th week 
to 10. This rate continued to the 33d week, when it sunk to 8, declin- 
ing further to 7 in the 34th week, 6 in the 35th week, and 5 in the 
36th week. It afterward fell to 41 in the 39th week, 4 in the 45th 
week, and 3} in the 51st week. 


At Paris, ‘seienes was kept within very moderate bounds in 1866, 
the year commencing with 5 per cent., from which there was a fall to 4 
in the 7th week, 4 in the 8th week, 31 in the 12th week, 4 in the 19th 
week, 31 in the 30th week, and 3 in the 35th week. 


The aggregate amount of calls made by the Cornwall and Devon 
Mines from 1862 to 1866 amounted to £1,828,427; the dividends 
during the same period amounted to £751,713. The year 1864 stands 
foremost in the list of calls for upward of £400,000, and during that 
year the dividends reached £174,907. In 1865 the calls were £331,881, 
and the dividends £90,596. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPANIES BROUGHT OUT DURING THE Four Yxars, 
1863 To 1866 INCLUSIVE. 


Companies. No. of Cos. Capital Authorized. Capital Offered. Deposits, 
Manufacturing and trading. 283 ..£84,770,000 ..£64,902,900 ..£10,114,040 
Banking -. 172,950,000 .. 61,950,000 .. 5,252,750 
Financial and discount.... .- 69,350,000 .. 45,750,000 .. 4,391,250 
Railways .- 36,796,000 .. 25,516,000 .. 3,335,250 
Assurance 33... 28,775,000 .. 15,375,000 .. 1,677,500 
Shipping .. 25,238,000 .. 19,353,000 .. 1,869,100 
Building and investment... -- 13,485,000 .. 9,745,000 .. 1,810,000 
Mining -. 12,448,500 .. 11,145,000 .. 3,018,800 
Hotels 0 7,640,000 .. 6,752,000 .. 1,293,350 

3,875,000 .. 3,185,000 .. 587,500 
17,903,000 .. 14,483,000 .. 2,249,100 


£373,230,500 £268,156,900  £35,648,640 


£ 268,156,900 

35,315,000 

“ 15,090,600 
“ “ “ 300,000 


Total capital offered . sive rane aaleaiale aelatae £ 318,862,500 


Note.—The above list includes only such companies as the public have been asked 
to subscribe to. It does not include all the companies “registered,” as many never 
get beyond registration, and others are registered for private purposes only. 


Forreicn Loans, 1866. 
Loan, Amount. Called up. 
Argentine Republic 6 per cent., at 75 £1,250,000 .... £937,500 
Chilian Republic 6 per cent., at 924 450,000 .... 450,000 
Egyptian Government Railways 7 per cent., at 92.. 3,000,000 .... 2,700,000 
Russian Anglo-Dutch 5 per cent., at 86. 6,000,000 .... 600,000 
Viceroy of Egypt 7 per cent., at 90 .- 1,693,600 .... 1,524,240 


£ 12,393,600 £ 6,271,740 
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Hicnest anp Lowest Lonpon Prices oF SOME OF THE PkrIncIPAL 
Ena.tish AND Forgien Stocks anp Ramway SHARES IN THE 


Year 1866, 
Tighest. Lowest, 
cece 84 

Exchequer bills..... iE RAT W Rene wniele ° oes 20d 
DOME OOK. 5 ccccccces a eacehaat cheeses rer aia 240 
BGS 5 POP OOM 6. occ cis scsivsicccscssnseses cocccece sess oes 1028 
Brazilian 5 per cent. nearer 92 
Buenos Ayres 6 per cent cece 79 
Chilian 6 per cent eee 95 
Egyptian 7 per cent............000. MMe veewconew han senate 17 
Italian 5 per cent. sees 37 
Mexican 3 per cent....... ° sees 
Peruvian 44 per cent.........seeseee. 
Portuguese 3 per cent 
Russian 5 per cent., 1822 
Russian 44 per cent., 1850...... beeeeeenee piinnaeeeeare 
Russian 5 per cent., 1862 ...........4. pcaitaca Careieiti hs 
Turkish 6 per cent., 1854 
Turkish 6 per cent., 1858 
Turkish 6 per cent., 1862 
Venezuela 6 per cent., 1862 
United States 6 per cent., 5-20 bonds 


Railwgys. Lowest. 
ase Sh cc eincewenccoesiowscs vues taencesenlicats iis 116 
Great Eastern aes 25 
Great Northern eas 1124 
Great Western ai 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London and Brighton 
London and Northwestern 
London and Southwestern 
Midland 
Northeastern Berwick ....c.ccc-ccoccccsccce aia ailaeenisine 
Southeastern ........000. en lade esweseheheenansae ‘ 
Grand Trunk of Canada 
Great Western of Canada 
Bombay and Borada.......cscccccccccccccccccveces wa 
Eastern Bengal ........... Kdisimsacsioes 
East India emcee 
Great Indian Peninsula ..... 





Repeal of the Usury Laws. 


REPEAL OF THE USURY LAWS. 
ENGLAND——MASSACHUSETTS—NEW YORK. 


Errorts have been made at various times, in this State, and other 
States, to secure the repeal of the existing laws against usury; but so far 
without success in New York. It is conceded by every practical 
merchant and banker that the laws on this subject are inoperative and 
void: or, so far as they are operative, they serve to check the free loan 
of money at its fair market value, by preventing conscientious persons 
from loaning during a time of pressure. The efforts to secure a repeal 
of the New York law are now renewed, and memorials have been again 
addressed, in forcible language, to the Legislature, on the subject. 
England has been ahead of us in both of these respects. Her bankrupt 
law is well established as a permanent system, and is subject only, as 
ours should be, to such modifications as experience may suggest from 
time to time. 

England began to relax her usury laws in 1833. 4 


The first measure looking to such a repeal was embodied in the Act 
of 1833, renewing the charter of the Bank of England (3 and 4 Wm. 
IV., August 29, 1833). This section provided that the usury laws 
should not be applicable to bills or notes “ payable at or within three 
months after date, or not having more than three months to run.” The 
Act of July 17, 1837, extended the provisions of the former law to bills 
and notes maturing within twelve months, and its operation was limited 
to January 1, 1840. The Act of July 29, 1839, further extended the 
term of the last-mentioned statute to January 1, 1842, and made it appli- 
cable to “contracts for the loan or forbearance of money above £10,” 
five per cent. remaining the legal rate of interest, unless otherwise stipu- 
lated. 

Other statutes merely extended the term of the foregoing, which was 
passed for a limited time only, so as to leave the policy which it estab- 
lished open to reversal: 3 and 4 Vic., August 7, 1840; 6 and 7 Vic., 
August 14, 1843; 8 and 9 Vic., August 4, 1845; 13 and 14 Vic., 
August 5, 1845. The final and total repeal was effected by statute, 17 
and 18 Vic., August 10, 1854, entitled, “An Act to repeal the laws 
relating to usury and the enrolment of annuities.” 


Similar movements to the same end were commenced in Massa- 
chusetts, by intelligent merchants, in 1830. The subject has been 
repeatedly before the State Legislature since, and twice, since 1860, a bill 
has passed the Senate nullifying the usury laws, But it was only within 
a few weeks, that the usury laws of Massachusetts were, by a simple 
statute, wholly repealed ; the law to go into operation on the first of July 
next. This great triumph of commercial reform was not brought about 
by any legislative jugglery, nor by any hasty action; for the subject has 
been for nearly two months before the Legislature, and has twice run the 
gauntlet of both houses, with the amplest discussion in each, The most 
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satisfactory feature of the whole case is, that the question was started on 
a narrow basis, and went on widening until, from a question of expe- 
diency, it came at length to embrace the principles of monetary dealing 
in its broadest form. 

The Massachusetts law, adopted in 1867, is as follows :— 

Section 1. When there is no agreement for a different rate of interest 
of money, the same shall continue to be at the rate of $6 upon $100 for 
a year, and at the same rate for a greater or less sum, and for a longer or 
shorter time. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful to contract to pay or receive discount at any 
rate, and to contract for payment and receipt of any rate of interest; pro- 
vided, however, that no greater interest than six per centum per annum 
shall be recovered in any action except when the agreement to pay such 
greater rate of interest is in writing. 

Sec. 3. Sections three, four, and five, of chapter fifty-three of the gene- 
ral statutes, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall not affect any existing contract or action pend- 
ing, or existing right of action, and shall take effect on the first day of 
July next. 

Several of the Southern State Legislatures have, during the past winter, 
modified their laws on the subject, in accordance with the well-known 
principles of free trade. Congress has been often solicited to give their 
attention to this subject, and to abolish the usury laws which apply to 
the District of Columbia, and to all cases where the United States laws 
may apply. It would be a wise provision to incorporate in the National 
Bank Act, to make seven per cent. the legal rate of interest, where no con- 
tract prevails ; and to enable National Banks to charge that rate. 

At the meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce, on Thurs- 


day, March 21, 1867, the following memorial to the Legislature for the 
repeal of the usury laws was reported and adopted : 


CuambBer oF Commerce, New York, March 21, 1867. 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New York, in Senate 
and Assembly convened : 

The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
respectfully represents :— 

That the desire is becoming more and more strong in the minds of our 
business men for a total repeal or very essential relaxation of the usury 
laws of this State. 

Regret is universally expressed that the efforts of our citizens have 
thus far proved unavailing in securing the much-needed change in the law. 

The usury law of this State, which is more stringent and severe than 
any similar law known of in the whole commercial world, has stood upon 
our statute-books for thirty years. 

Your memorialists will, as briefly as practicable, state some of the 
leading reasons for earnestly asking relief : 
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The law of 18387, as has heretofore been stated by your memorialists, 
was no doubt enacted with the laudable purpose of aiding borrowers by 
diminishing the rate of interest, in the hope of thereby securing greater 
stability in the movements of money. Indeed, that is the only fair and 
honorable purpose that should be recognized in originating any usury 
law. The intention or purpose thus honestly entertained has unfor- 
tunately been entirely frustrated. 


The law, although framed with the most rigid formality, has produced 
results the exact reverse of what was designed by the applicants for its 
enactment. In spite of the existence of this law, we have had, from the 
date of it to the present time, not only in this city, but more or less 
throughout the State, more violent and distressing, and every way 
embarrassing fluctuations in the rates of interest than have been known 
of anywhere else, within this country or Europe, for a century past. In 
addition to this utter failure in the attainment of any part of the good 
that was hoped for, the law has conveyed to the commercial communities 
of Europe an impression that any and all of our financial obligations 
upon paper may be more or less impregnated with a hidden usury blemish. 


Although a disgraceful stain rests upon the character of any man who 
sets up a plea of usury—a stain that would deter any high-minded and 
honorable man from using such a plea—still the forfeiture of the whole 
sum, under the present law of our State, does now and then present too 
strong a temptation for frail humanity to resist, and the fear of this 
infirmity of morals makes the cautious money-lender hold back his sub- 
stance at the very moment of its most imperative need. This feature in 
the case was most severely felt during the great financial panic of 1857. 


After that panic had existed for about two weeks, an association of 
strong lenders was arranging to come into Wall Street and relieve the 
pressure, by loaning money freely upon a fair increase on the legal rate 
of interest; but one of their number suggested the danger of our usury 
laws, and this fear immediately arrested the intended liberal movement. 
Upon this our money market made one spasmodic bound from one per 
cent. a month to two, three, and finally five per cent. a month, causing a 
wild and irrational dismay, leading to many distressing failures of 
merchants and of banks. 


But for this alarm, which your memorialists verily believe would never 
have arisen under proper currency laws, the disastrous panic of 1857 
could hardly have continued three weeks, instead of which it raged for 
four months or more, prostrating thousands of commercial men and 
mechanics, and cnly came to an end by its own exhaustion. 


Your memorialists would respectfully suggest that the repeal of our 
usury laws of 1837, merely retaining the present legal rate of seven per 
cent. per annum to govern when no other rate has been agreed upon, 
would enable us to secure the same flexibility and natural ease which, in 
a self-adjusting manner, corrects or greatly mitigates all the financial dis- 
turbances in England. 

We should find that the legitimate operation of the law now sought 
for by your memorialists would be something like this: As any strin- 
gency or extra demand for money began to show itself, the banks, when 


MESS Se er, 
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so permitted by the banking laws of the Federal Government, could 
gradually raise the rate of interest as they do in England, and then as 
money began to increase in cost, borrowers would lessen their demands, 
taking no more than their present needs absolutely rendered necessary, 
Speculation would gradually receive a check. Banks could thus econo- 
mize their means without essentially lessening their earnings, and would 
have money enough for all who absolutely needed it. 


Active competition umong lenders would at the same time soon bring 
down the rate of interest to a moderate scale. 

Banks and bankers, no longer enslaved by “ circuitous” devices and 
“mental reservations,” would enjoy the proud consciousness that they 
were at last doing business strictly according to law. 

This city forms quite an essential part of the great political framework 
of the State. Our transactions with the banks of our city alone average 
eighty-five to ninety millions of dollars per day, in addition to the mil- 
lions upon millions that are daily turned over by promissory notes and 
bills of exchange and book accounts. 

When the vast importance of our position in these respects is fully 
considered by our fellow-citizens of the interior portions of the State, 
they will see more and more plainly the benefit which they themselves 
will derive from aiding us in securing freedom in the movements of our 
money. The influences of such freedom would permeate for good every 
avenue of trade in the interior for agricultural, mechanical, and other 
commodities. 

The pre-eminent importance of the change we are undergoing in the 
volume of our currency by the national banking movements, admonishes 
us of the need of approaching, as speedily as we can, to a general uni- 
formity of action in our currency laws throughout the United States, 
Two of our New England States have made a good beginning recently, 
by repealing what little they had remaining of usury-law impediments, 
thus inviting us to emulate their example. 

Your memorialists would respectfully sum up the whole, by indorsing 
or adopting the opinion of a distinguished writer upon political economy 
in our own State, that—“ Usury laws are futile in attaining the end pro- 
posed; are inexpedient in relation to public prosperity; are unjust 
toward holders of capital, and are oppressive toward the needy bor- 
rower.” 

This opinion of Professor McVicxar is fully concurred in by every 
writer upon political economy in either the English or French lan- 
guage. 

Your memorialists would respectfuily add, in conclusion, that while 
they would prefer an entire abrogation of our present usury law, retain- 
ing only the seven per cent. per annum to govern, under circumstances 
herein mentioned, they would, as in duty bound, cheerfully accept any 
amelioration of the law that may more nearly coincide with the views 
entertained by your honorable bodies, 
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Savings Banks of [May, 


THE SAVINGS BANKS 


1. List of Thirty-five Savings Banks in the Cities of New York and 
1859 to 1867 inclusive; and the Number of Depositors in each, 


New York City. Jan., 1859. Jan., 1860. Jan., 1861. Jan., 1862. 


Bowery Savings Bank ......... - $7,818,143 .. $9,573,400 .. $10,294,995 .. $9,173,083 
Bank for Savings 8,701,923 .. 9,544,479 .. 10,062,616 .. 8,821,750 
1829..... Seamen’s Savings Bank 7,849,474 .. 8,188,715 .. 8,922,634 .. 8,215,686 
Greenwich Savings Bank 8,528,851 .. 8,786,125 .. 8,895,339 .. 3,402,410 
1850..... Manhattan Savings Bank 1,782,067 .. 2,278,609 .. 2,794,934 .. 2,676,907 
1850..... Emigrant Industrial 1,628,754 .. 2,120,505 .. 2,568,475 .. 2.425.170 
1848,.... Dry Dock Savings Bank 1,118,876 .. 1,527,572 .. 1,976,064 .. 2,110,890 
1848 Merchants’ Clerks’ Savings 1,509,889 .. 1,826,776 .. 2,103,285 .. 1,896,247 
WB ies East River Savings 485,782 .. 979.451 .. 1,161,234 .. 1,008,244 
1851 Irving Savings 719,498 .. 894,898 .. 1,086547 .. 1,064,209 
1851 Broadway Savings.... 841,346 .. 973,478 . 1,102,794 .. 1,010,727 
1852... .Mariners’ Savings* ... 419,689 .. 598,794 .. 768,805 .. 731,586 
1853 Sixpenny Savings 112,362 .. 146,294 .. 176,332 .. 167,451 
1854..... New York Savingst 71,854 .. 105,527 .. 119,009 .. 111,286 
1852. ....Mechanics & Traders’ 861,612 .. 438,473 .. 532,933 .. 452,032 
German Savings, .......ccccceces are se 239,912 759,367 .. 889,042 
Union Dime shoal oa 62,013 .. 254,244 .. 820,007 
Atlantic Savings... mane 80,374 .. 123,216 
Citizens’ Savings eves ee esee oe 27,767 .. 55,166 
Third Avenue Savings os 125,062 .. 803,078 .. 363,826 
Franklin Savings cece “s ee «o ooce pee 6,140 
Harlem Savings cece oe eoee 
18638..... Market Saving: 
North River Savings.... 
Up Town Savings 


New York City $ 36,806,420 .. $ 43,410,083 .. $45,988,826 .. $45,085,025 


Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Savings ‘Bank $2,660,981 .. $3,222,726 .. $3,681,889 .. $3,513,250 

Williamsburgh Savings 1,086,882 .. 1,569,551 .. 1,905,761 .. 1,916,041 

South Brooklyn Savings......... 522,350 .. 751,819 .. 928,953 .. 920,775 

Brooklyn Dime pie we 79,954 .. 275,693 .. 856,676 
..East Brooklyn Savings.......... seee es ones oe esos a 14,183 

Kings County Savings Institution heloaie ae ial aa nn Pa 55,698 

Dime Savings Bank 

Emigrant Say, Bk. of Brooklyn .. 

German Savings Bk. of Brooklyn. 

Long Island Sav. Bk. of Brooklyn. 


New York and Brooklyn $41,076,633 .. $49,034,133 .. $55,780,572 .. $51,861,648 
Interior towns 7,118,214 .. 9,144,027 .. 11,669,825 .. 12,221,503 


Total, State of New York... $48,194,847 .. $59,178,160 .. $67,450,397 .. $ 64,033,150 


* Name changed to that of “The Metropolitan Savings Bank,” by special act of 1865. 
+ Formerly the “ Rose Hill Savings Institution.” 





OF NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn, and the Aggregate Deposits in each, in January, each year, 
January, 1867, with the Date of Incorporation of each. 


Jan., 1868. Jan., 1864. Jan., 1865. Jan., 1866. January, 1867. 


--+---——— YF? 


Deposits, Depositors. 

$10,242,494 .. $12,179,187 .. $14,505,427 .. $15,189,746 .. $15,598,769 .. 50,242 
9,587,112 .. 11,863,269 .. 13,012,649 .. 18,715,136 .. 14,238,471 .. 55,307 
8,704,277 .. 9,627,280 .. 9,840,219 .. 8,440,873 .. 8,358,538 .. 25,574 
8,576,105 .. 4,288,262 .. 4,612,973 .. 4,467,942 .. 4,748,119 .. 17,756 
8,175,90T .. 8,895,582 .. 8,761,146 .. 8,992,901 .. 4,604,161 .. 15,824 
2,828,011 .. 8,425,621 .. 4,252,801 .. 4,876,941 .. 5,428,402 .. 16,853 
2,662,983 .. 3,407,641 .. 4,256,306 .. 4,851,280 .. 5,445,685 .. 14,285 
1,836,005 .. 1,911,512 .. 1,746,104 .. 1,558,496 .. 1,815,073 .. 6,742 
1,220,253 . 1,428,843 .. 1,704,804 .. 1,755,053 .. 1,939,0:4 .. 7,064 
1,244,091 ., 1,518,934 .. 1,576,793 .. 1,439,821 .. 1,578,536 .. 5,846 
1,129,977 .. 1,172,689 .. 1,217,195 .. 1,160,111 .. 1,330,033 .. 4,058 
907,681 .. 1,196,462 .. 1,355,356 .. 1,426,855 .. 2,001,288 .. 6,108 
198,235 .. 258,533 .. 298,694 299,123 .. 433,577 .. 18,749 
152,488 .. 250,065 .. 861,866 .. 408,503 .. 613,247 .. 2,788 
590,047 .. 1,244,360 .. 1,675,562 .. 1,903,651 . 2,288,521 .. 5,695 
1,483,675 .. 2,444,413 .. 8,601,341 .. 4,359,216 .. 4,110,877 .. 14,312 
545,541 .. 950,317 .. 1,262,963 .. 1,544,260 .. 2,482,151 .. 15,409 
261,036 .. 501,418 .. 813,146 .. 1,037,436 .. 1,450,975 .. 4,486 
251,229 .. 750,522 .. 1,194,523 .. 1,789,349 .. 8,189,5ST .. 8,968 
573,750 .. 901,968 .. 1,574,629 .. 2,361,906 .. 8,884,345 .. 11,807 
14,328 .. 51,821 .. 76,590 .. 126,478 .. 243,264 .. 1,414 
New. 6,505 .. 20,914 41,822 .. 75,587 .. 545 
New. .. 206,790 .. 292,588 .. 584,828 .. 1,935 

New. ee New. a 11.627 .. 72 

ee owes oe New. oe 114,718 .. 459 


Incorpo- 


$51,235,225 .. $ 62,174,604 .. $72,928,796 .. $76,989,493 .. $86,574,343 .. 307,193 


Sees seed $4,111,595 .. $4,856,928 .. $5,469,475 .. $5,278,592 .. $5,730,886 .. 19,736 
2,546,828 .. 8,492,723 .. 4,408,617 .. 4,952,235 .. 5,415,933 .. 16,804 

1,106,188 .. 1,810,650 .. 1,459,707 .. 1,611,407 . 1,889,074 .. 8,760 

537,154 .. 841.845 .. 1,838,018 .. 1,671,624 .. 2,419,181 .. 15,314 

45,822 .. 89,296 .. 162,975 .. 200,546 .. 257,192 .. 1,950 

104,875 .. 226,208 $44,283 .. 462,224 .. 686,798 .. 2,101 

New... 67,544 184,684 .. 891,988 .. 3,835 

New. .. 15,957 .. 68,422 .. 99,876 .. 834 

New. ee 140,253 .. 629 
129,288 .. 450 


$59,687,187 .. $ 72,992,254 $86,195,872 .. $91,419,227 .. $ 103,734,517 .. 376,606 
16,850,996 .. 20,794,130 .. 25,598,052 . 24,053,339 .. 28,034,257 .. 111,895 


$76,588,153 .. $ 93,786,884 .. $ 111,793,424 .. $ 115,472,066 .. $ 131,769,074 .. 488,501 





Savings Banks of New York. 


Deposits of the Fifty-one Savings Banks of the Interior Cities and Towns 
of the State of New York, January, 1865, 1866, and 1867, and Num- 
ber of Depositors in each, January, 1867. 


No. Place, Name of Bank. Jan., 1865. Jan., 1866. January, 1867. 


’ eam, 

Deposits. Depos' rs. 

Albany Savings Bank $ 2,305,244 ..$ 1,976,496 ..$ 2.082.870 .. 6,486 

...City Savings Bank $92,583 .. 819,890 .. 338,394... 911 

Exchange Savings Bank...... o 123,811 .. 105,129 .. 132,726... 817 

4 Mechanics & Farmers’ Savings B. 976,782 .. 834,943 .. 1,022,264 .. 2.878 

. Auburn Auburn Savings Bank 872,409 .. 699,768 .. 820,428 .. 3,925 

4 * Mutual Savings Bank Poe 73487 .. 2423738 .. 748 

. Buffalo Buffalo Savings Bank. 1,880,398 .. 1,989,876 .. 2,495,032 ..14.884 

+++++.-Emigrant Savings Bank 113,696 .. 115,792 .. 159,015... 810 

Erie County Savings Bank 2,553,598 .. 2,629,003 .. 8,132,627 ..15,887 

L Western Savings Bank 451,143 .. 482,724 .. 581,414 .. 1,630 

. Cohoes Cohoes Savings Institution 203,527 .. 179,832 .. 209,261 .. 918 

. Corning Corning Savings Bank (closing). 1,080 .. oe ms... & 

. Cortland Cortland Savings Bank teen oe Poe 1128 .. @ 
b SR ones Elmira Savings Bank (closing) . 62,632 .. V ee 7,250 .. 


. Fishkill Fishkill Savings Institute 163,775 .. -» 152,711... 618 


“ 


Mechanics’ Savings Bank ence oe occn 60 88,525 .. 288 
. Flushing Queens County Savings 101,898 .. 126,116 .. 162.559 .. 1,287 
. Fredonia ..... Chautauqua County Savings B.. aaa ‘a eats aa 25,430 .. 118 
. Hudson Hudson City Savings Institution. 802.321 .. 282,768 .. 297,070 .. 1,483 
Ulster County Savings Inst’tion. 456,202 .. 452,996 .. 522,150 .. 2,002 

. Lockport ..... Niagara County Savings Bank.. 6,857 .. 8,512 .. 5,293 .. 46 
. Newburgh ....Newburgh Savings Bank 738,173 . 781,244 .. 775,886 .. 3,488 
. New Rochelle.New Rochelle Savings Bank.... Pere oe eece se 9,339 .. 105 
. Norwich... ..Chenango County Savings Bank. 127,128 .. 85,278 .. 80,157 .. 252 
. Oneida Oneida Savings Bank can «e sane oo 75,939 .. 235 
. Oswego Oswego City Savings Bank 887,016 .. 807,627 .. 292,967 .. 1,519 
. Peekskill Peekskill Savings Bank. ...... 252,423 .. 288,109 .. 282,620 .. 1,866 
Port Chester..Port Chester Savings Bank nae i 86,336 .. 64.3823 .. 446 

9. Poughkeepsie. Poughkeepsie Savings Bank.... 1,055,192... 997,164 .. 1,074,036 .. 4,712 
. Rhinebeck....Rhinebeck Savings Bank 55,661 .. 44,919 .. 54,911 .. 305 
Rochester ....Monroe County Savings Bank.. 1,461,586 .. 1,562,215 .. 1,960,035 .. 4,930 

. ” ....-Rochester Savings Bank 2,262,530 .. 2,180,284 .. 2,251,844 .. 7,908 
. Rome Rome Savings Bank ........ ee 866,165 ..  .882,480 .. 362,365 .. 1,070 
. Sag Harbor ..Sag Harbor Svings Bank 84,265 .. 84,3872 .. 101,419 .. 884 
. Schenectady ..Schenectady Savings Bank 449,290 .. 866,550 .. 852,317 .. 1,169 
. Sing Sing..... Sing Sing Savings Bank 127,049 .. 119,028... 176,584... 722 
. Skaneateles ...Skaneateles Savings Bank wade ma on, 2« oes. oe 
. Southold 209,848 .. 212,966 .. 255,252 .. 1,082 
Onondaga County Savings Bank. = 1,575,520 .. 1,296,272 .. 1,543,169 .. 6,118 
Syracuse Savings Institution... 1,075,599 .. 877,905 .. 904,555 .. 3,595 
Westchester Savings Bank 286,498 .. 256483 .. 863,149 .. 1,339 
Central Savings Bank T7017 .. = 55,696... 56,303 .. 210 
Manufacturers’ Savings Bank... 92,766 .. 67,094 .. 22,714 .. 128 
Mutual Savings Bank 125,985 .. 108,142. 181,110... 478 
State Savings Bank 179,810 .. 171,910... 158,277... 792 
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No. Place. Name of Bank. Jan., 1865. Jan,, 1866, January, 1867. 


aay, 

Deposits. Depos'rs. 

46. Troy....seee+ Troy Savings Bank 1,782,888 .. 1,700,899 .. 1,887,653 .. 5,484 
47. Utica Central City Savings Institution. 140,101 .. $88,558 .. 128,774... 515 
48, “ ......-..National Savings Bank......... 1,815,573 .. 1,254,750 .. 819,349 .. 1,282 
. Savings Bank of Utica......... Seen os cose oo 1,475,891 .. 5,267 
50. Watertown ...Jefferson County Savings Bank. 179,422 .. 128,999 .. 104,964... 682 
61. Yonkers Yonkers Savings Bank 278,186 .. 276,185 .. 828,515 .. 1,855 


Gi Potala; PON TONG) 100T as sccesnesccesasaccesa $25,595,052 $ 24,053,839 $28,084,256 111,896 
95. New York City banks 72,923,796 76,989,493 86,574,343 307,193 
10. Brooklyn Banks 13,266,576 14,429,734 17,160,474 69,413 


86 Banks. Totals State of New York $ 111,793,424 $ 115,472,566 $ 131,769,073 499,502 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SAVINGS BANKS OF THE STATE, 


Banx Department, AtBany, February 20, 1867. 
To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New York : 


The tables and appendix herewith submitted, exhibit the condition of 
the savings banks of this State, on the Ist day of January, 1867, in so 
far as it is disclosed by the reports of those institutions, from which these 
tables are compiled. 

The requirements of the statute in regard to the items to be reported, 
fail to demand a statement of many things which are essential to a true 
understanding of the financial condition and management of these 
institutions. 

Thus, in the schedule of investments, we have only their value, as 
estimated by the officers, and rarely are city or county bonds, or the 
securities of other States, even of the late rebel States, estimated below 
par; although it is morally or financially certain, that if thrown upon the 
market they would reach no such flattering figure. 


Some better judgment of their value as investments could be formed, 
if the officers were required to set forth in a schedule by themselves all 
the securities held by them which yield no interest. 


Again, the item of cash on hand, or on deposit, though doubtless 
agreeing with the books on the day the report is made, and therefore 
literally correct, conveys a false impression, in that it is not offset by 
a statement of the interest then accrued to depositors, but not passed to 
their credit until ten or fifteen days afterward. 


We have no exhibit of the investments made during the year, of the 
rate at which public securities were purchased, whether any securities 
have been sold, and if sold, whether at a premium or discount from the 
purchasing price; or whether any mortgages have been foreclosed, at a 
loss or otherwise ; or whether any losses from loans have been sustained; 
in short, nothing that shows the profit or loss in the financial manage- 
ment of the institutions, and hence the integrity and sagacity with which 
their affairs are conducted. 


Neither have we any statement, even in gross, of the expenditures of 
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these institutions, from which the economy or prodigality of their man- 
agement may be inferred. 

These and other items of information that might be sugested, should 
either be specifically required by statute, or the Superintendent should 
be vested with a reasonable discretion in determining the matter and 
form of the reports, similar to that exercised by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. 

Concerning the control and management, by trustees and directors, of 
their own capital invested in banking or insurance, the State exercises a 
far more rigid scrutiny than it does in regard to this sacred trust, in 
which the active corporators may not have a dollar at stake. If the 
scrutiny of the former is not too rigid, then certainly that of the latter 
is too lax. 

Still, this exhibit, defective as it is, has great value, revealing as it does, 
by comparison with similar exhibits in former years, the growth and 
progress of the savings banks interest ; and, besides, the facts presented 
are, in themselves, important and valuable, and are conclusive upon the 
question of the magnitude of this trust, and the vast multitude reached 
and affected by its beneficence, 

Table 3 exhibits a summary of the resources and liabilities of the 
savings banks for each year since 1857, when they were first committed 
to the supervision of the Superintendent. Their growth in that period 
appears from the following comparative statement : 


1858. Amount due depositors $41,422,672 
“ 


1867. % 131,769,074 

1858 203,804 

1867. 488,501 

1858 203 

1867. 270 

1858. Amount deposited during the past calendar year.. 24,830,443 

1867. ” . " . 84,765,054 

1858. Excess of assets over liabilities 2,437,623 

1867. “ “ 9,865,441 

The first savings institution in this State was the Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York, incorporated March 26, 1819. Its success, as 
disclosed by its report, attests the wisdom of the Legislature that initiated 
the experiment, and the prudence and sagacity with which its affairs 
have been conducted. 

Since then 128 savings banks have been incorporated (being 129 in 
all), of which number, 86 still holds deposits, and 83 are in active oper- 
ation. Six have discontinued business and closed their trust; two only 
closed through insolvency, failing to pay their depositors in full, and 35 
never organized. A list of all: these institutions will be found in Table 
No. 1. 

This is a noble record of nearly fifty years, viewed only as the history 
of a trust, honestly, faithfully, and intelligently administered; but 
reaches a grander significance in its present culmination of $131,769,074 
of deposits belonging to 488,501 individuals, being one in every eight 
of the inhabitants of the State. 
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But this tabulated history is far less wonderful and thrilling than 
would be a revelation of the unwritten work accomplished through this 
agency. The frugality and thrift of which it has been the parent; the 
latent energies of labor which it has stimulated and brought into exer- 
cise; the foundations of future fortunes which have been laid through its 
instrumentality ; the want, suffering and despair that have been kept away 
from thousands of homes through its provident ministry ; the guileless 
virtue that it has shielded from the temptations of poverty and hunger— 
if these could be spread before the eye in tangible, embodied form, and 
the record were then to cease, the history of the last fifty years would be 
luminous with the light of these beneficent experiences, through all the 
coming ages, 

The financial magnitude of the savings banks interest will be more 
apparent from the following statement : 

The greatest amount of capital invested in bankin 
of this State was, in 1860, $111,834,347. 

The greatest amount of circulation issued by our State banks was in 
1854, $43,962,535. 

The capital, during the last year, invested in national banking in 
this State, was . ++. $116,267,941 
In State banks 15,433,477 


g, under the laws 


Total capital invested in banking $131,701,418 


The circulation of National banks of this State in 1866 
No 6c oo Nh Gc by o> born 60M sit a gag tata Ek aT $67,135,485 
That of State banks, Sept. 30 (since much reduced) 10,102,491 


77,237,976 


The amount due depositors in savings banks, January 1, 1867, was 
$131,769,074. 

And the aggregate estimated resources to meet these demands was, 
less other liabilities, $141,659,573, 

Thus, the pecuniary interest of these institutions exceeds that at any 
time invested as capital in State banking, by $29,825,226, and exceeds 
that now invested as capital in both National and State banking in this 
State, by $9,958,155. 

But as it is not the investment of capital in banking that the State or 
nation organizes supervisory departments to protect from the faults or 
follies of mismanagement, but the creditors of this capital, in the per- 
sons of the bill-holders throughout the country, the relative magnitude 
of the interests of savings and other banks, with which the Legislature 
and the public are concerned, is best exhibited by a comparison of the 
amount of deposits in savings banks with the issued circulation of 
State or National banks. 

Examined from this stand-point, it appears that the interests repre- 
sented in savings banks exceed, by $87,806,539, the largest pecuniary 
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interest represented by the circulation of State banks; and that they 
exceed the present combined circulation of State and National banks in 
this State by $54,531,098, and indeed are more than one-third of the 
circulation of all the National banks in the United States, 

But even this statement fails to give to the savings banks their due 
relative prominence as financial conservators, demanding legislative 
consideration and scrutiny. For of this reported issue, more than 
$17,000,000 lies in the vaults of the banks issuing the same, and is so 
much deducted from the public interest in bank circulation, and the 
notes of banks held by each other effect equitable offsets, reducing 
losses thereon to the amount of balances only. 


Again, our State circulatiun was scattered throughout the country at 
large, and losses resulting from it would be diffused over a broader area; 
and the same is true of the National currency issued by the banks in 
our State. But the depositors in our savings banks dwell within our own 
borders, whereby the disaster of failure would be aggravated and intensi- 
fied by concentration within comparatively narrow limits, 


Se, too, the failure of any banking currency would rarely find any 
considerable sums in the hands of the laboring poor, the direct loss fall- 
ing most heavily upon capitalists and tradesmen ; but the deposits in our 
savings banks are to a great extent the hard earned pittance of humble 
workers, the careful gleanings of years of poorly requited toil, and their 
loss would remove the staff upon which rest the hopes of hundreds of 
thousands, 


I do not see how the magnitude of this interest, and the importance 
of placing it under a rigid censorship, can be more forcibly presented 
than by these facts and figures, 


We are thus led naturally to consider the existing provisions of law 
designed to insure an honest and discreet administration of this great 
trust, to direct attention to their defects, and to suggest such remedies 
as experience and observation may approve, 

Each of these institutions is incorporated by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, which names the persons who are to constitute the first board of 
trustees, vacancies occurring, to be filled by the remaining members of 
the board, 

There is here apparent an almost fatal facility for introducing into 
these corporate bodies persons wholly unworthy to be intrusted with 
such important interests. Acts of incorporation are introduced, naming 
among the corporators many prominent and unexceptionable names, with 
a casual sprinkling of names unknown to fame, that may or may not be 
worthy of the coveted association, but these, by means of it, derive con- 
sequence and achieve success. Upon the organization of the board, it 
may be found that the persons whose character and prominence have car- 
ried the bill through the Legislature, are trustees of other institutions, 
or are otherwise disqualified; or who, having never been consulted 
concerning the matter, and disinclined to burden themselves with 
responsibilities thus gratuitously thrust upon them, refuse to serve, 
thereby leaving vacancies to be filled by the remaining corporators, 
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opening wide the doors for the admission of incompetent and untrust- 
worthy persons. 

I do not predicate this hypothesis upon any known instance of such 
proceeding, but if such is not the history of the organization of some of 
our savings banks, it is not from the want of facility afforded for such 
transactions; and the fact that no advantage has been taken of it, should 
serve to inspire us with a more exalted notion of human nature than we 
have been wont, perhaps, to entertain. 

As very much of the success of a savings institution must depend upon 
the personal character of the men to whom its management is com- 
mitted, the Legislature should in some way become assured of the per- 
sonal worth of the proposed corporators, and their committee should be 
instructed to report no bill, until they had conclusive evidence that each 
of such corporators was advised of the proceeding, and would accept the 
trust. 

These precautions would operate beneficially in three ways that may 
be especially noticed. 

First, in checking the indiscriminate rush for savings bank charters, 
for which modern legislation has been characterized. 

Secondly, in the prevention of much useless legislation by the incorpor- 
ation of banks that never organize :—(Thus, of the thirteen savings banks 
that were incorporated last year, only eight have gone into operation.) 

And thirdly, in giving some assurance of safe and competent manage- 
ment to those that should pass this ordeal. 

In these acts of incorporation, the objects and purposes of the insti- 
tution are commonly defined, and oftentimes general and elaborate, some- 
times simple and specific; and not unfrequently vague and incongruous 
provisions are introduced, relating to and designed to restrict the invest- 
ments of the deposits: and there is at least one instance on record, in 
which the act comprised but a single section, naming the trustees, with 
no limitation of their discretion in the management of their trust. 

The powers of trustees under these various charters are as diverse as 
the charters themselves, and in the same institution they vary from time 
to time, through divers amendments, that uniformly enlarge, never more 
rigidly control, the power and discretion of the trustees. 

Besides, we have a number of general statutes relating to savings 
banks, designed to impart greater uniformity to their management ; but 
what with the doubts as to their repealing force in regard to specific 
chartered provisions, the various amendments to these general laws, the 
subsequent amendments of acts of incorporation designed to release them 
from the more rigid requirements of the general law, and the later acts of 
incorporation with provisions in direct conflict with the general law, the 
result has been a greater diversity of powers, and a more incongruous 
medley of provisions than before. 

To illustrate: An act of the Legislature of 1853, relating to savings 
banks in the counties of New York and Kings, very wisely provided that 
no person should be at the same time a trustee in two savings banks, and 
that no person should be a trustee and at the same time a director in any 
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bank where such savings institution was a depositor. The salutary 
purpose of these provisions is obvious. But a subsequent Legislature 
amended this statute, by limiting these provisions to banks thereafter to 
be organized, the effect of which is, to render them practically inopera- 
tive,—for banks chartered prior to the Act of 1853, have no restriction 
upon them in the choice of trustees to fill vacancies, and in regard to 
institutions thereafter incorporated, if the Legislature either purposely or 
unwittingly names as corporators A, B, C, and others, who are already 
trustees in other savings banks, it has but exercised its constitutional 
prerogative to cure or remove the disability clause, in favor of these 
individuals, And besides, where the statute is legally operative, it is 
still practically inoperative, for the reason that the officers are not re- 
quired to report the names and attest to the legal qualifications of the 
trustees. And I may remark, in passing, that through this medley of 
incongruous provisions, there is growing up a serious abuse in the form of 
converting these savings institutions into mere tenders or riders to 
incorporated banks of discount and circulation, whose purpose is to get 
control of the deposits for their own benefit, which leads to another 
suggestion, that concerning no part of the management of savings banks 
is there more diversity in the restraints imposed or the license granted 
by law, than in regard to the disposition that may be made of their 
available funds in the form of call loans, temporary deposits, with or with- 
out interest, or otherwise. 

The supervisory power of these savings institutions is extremely defective. 

The Superintendent of the Banking Department receives the semi- 
annual reports of savings banks, and compiles the January reports for 
the information of the Legislature, with such suggestions as to him appear 
pertinent or important. He has power also to require a report from any 
bank neglecting the duty, and to enforce the requirement by suit for the 
recovery of an adequate penalty. 

It is obvious that the degree of security inhering in this obligation to 
report, will depend entirely upon the thoroughness with which the actual 
condition and workings of the institution are thereby revealed. I need 
not here dwell longer upon this point, as the suggestions upon the first 
pages of this report sufficiently disclose the particulars in which this 
essential feature of security is defective. 


Again, in order that these reports should possess a real and positive 
value of a high order, it is important that the articles defining the powers 
and limiting the discretion of the trustees of these institutions should be 
clear, uniform and consistent, as well as stringent in their provisions, 
whereby any transactions of even doubtful financial expediency, would at 
once be clearly exposed, as in conflict with the powers conferred by law, 
and be subject to summary and effective correction. 

But this is far from being the real state of the case. So large and 
varied are the powers of some of these institutions in regard to invest- 
ments and other details of management, that reported operations of very 
doubtful financial expediency are found not to transcend the discretion 
vested in them by law, and are hence beyond the reach of any remedial 
control less sovereign than the Legislatureitself. By way of enforcing this 
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suggestion, I would direct attention to the statement of the aggregate re- 
sources item, amount loaned on personal securities, $491,120. 


The value of these reports as a source of information concerning the 
exercise of unlawful powers, is likewise diminished by the fact, that to 
determine what transactions are unlawful, would require a familiar 
acquaintance with the original charter of each of these eighty-six savings 
banks, and with all the amendments thereto, as well as of the general 
laws pertaining to savings institutions; in the light of which knowledge 
these reports would have to be examined and compared, and the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of the reported transactions passed upon. In the 
present diffuse state of legislation concerning savings banks, it would 
require a bureau of lawyers to keep trace of irregularities in the manage- 
ment of these institutions, even though ever so faithfully reported. 


Besides his duty in receiving and compiling these reports, and submit- 
ting the same with his comments and recommendations to the Legislature, 
the Superintendent has power, whenever any bank shall fail to report, or 
whenever he shall have reason to believe that any bank is loaning or 
investing money in violation of its charter or of law, or is conducting 
business in an unsafe manner, to examine the affairs of such institution, 
and if he finds from such examination that any bank has been guilty of a 
violation of its charter or of law, he is to report the fact to the Attorney- 
General, whose duty it then is to institute proceedings to wind up such 
institution under section 430 of the Code. 

It is unfortunate that the statute does not provide some less severe 
but equally efficacious remedy for the correction of minor abuses in the 
conduct of these institutions. An institution for savings may be finan- 
cially sound, although there may have been gross departures from the 
strict letter of legal authority in the management of its affairs. It is 
highly desirable to correct the irregularities, but to do this by dissolving 
the corporation might, in some crises, be the very worst thing that 
could be done. Power vested in the Superintendent or other person 
to suspend the functions of trustees, and in certain cases to remove them 
from their office, would be more effective, because a remedy more easily 
applied, and more certain to be employed, and would be less harsh in 
its operation, by still preserving the organization intact, and with it, in 
control of its affairs, such of its officers as had been faithful amid the 
faithless to their trust. 


The right of visitation and examination ought not to be predicated 
upon a belief in some existing misconduct, but should inhere in the very 
nature of supervisory functions. By the time the Superintendent “has 
reason to believe” there is mismanagement, the evil wrought may be past 
cure. He should be authorized at all times, and upon his own motion, 
to visit and examine, or to appoint suitable persons to visit and examine, 
these institutions, and it should be his duty to make such examination as 
often as once in each year, and such visitation should, in all cases, be 
without previous notice. 

The effect of such a system of supervision in preventing abuses would 
be far more salutary than the visitation of the severest penalties after the 
abuses had been committed. 
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In view of the unexampled prosperity which the savings institutions 
of our State have attained, and of the time, talent, and financial ability 
employed in, and essential to their judicious management, I am of the 
opinion that it would be wise and just to relax somewhat the prevailing 
rule forbidding the trustees of these institutions to receive any compen- 
sation for any services they may render. The privilege might be limited 
to banks having an assured and safely invested surplus of not less than 
ten per cent. of their liabilities, and its provisions should be clearly de- 
fined and carefully guarded. Under such limitations, or others that 
might be suggested, it is my conviction that such a change in the policy 
of the law, would operate beneficially to the interests of savings banks, 

It is very desirable that some means should be incorporated into the 
law, whereby a savings bank, although solvent, may be closed whenever 
it is found inexpedient to continue its business. The only way at present 

rovided, is through a proceeding by the Attorney-General, under section 
430 of the Code before cited. 

One of the institutions now closing, is reported as being sold out toa 
party, who takes the assets for a consideration paid to the trustees, it is 
presumed, agrees to pay the depositors, and intends to pocket any sur- 
plus remaining after the liabilities are discharged. I do not question the 
good faith of the purchaser in paying the demands of depositors. My 
objection to the proceeding is, that it is without any sanction of law, 
and opens the way to flagrant abuses and wanton corruptions. Such 
transactions should not stand condemned by the silence of the law only, 
but should be opposed to its emphatic declarations; and specific pro- 
vision should be made for the lawful closing or transfer of a burdensome 
trust under the direction of the Superintendent, without a resort to pro- 
ceedings in insolvency. 

This leads to another consideration to which the attention of the 
Legislature of 1863 was called in the report of a special committee 
appointed to ascertain the amount of unclaimed deposits in savings 
banks, That is, the proper disposition to be made of the surplus of a 
closing bank remaining after paying depositors their claims in full. It is 
desirable, on many accounts, that the Legislature should give to this 
troublesome question the authoritative exposition of law. 

While a bank is in operation, this surplus is required, and presumed 
to be securely invested, as a reserve fund to meet the perils of financial 
crises, and losses from the constrained conversion of depreciated securities 
into cash. 

As a further safeguard, I would suggest that the whole, or some por- 
tion, at least, of this surplus, be required to be invested in the stocks of 
this State, or of the United States, and be deposited in the Bank De- 
partment to the credit of the several institutions, as a Surplus Deposit 
Fund. One per cent. of the annual income from this fund could be set 
apart as a Common Trust Savings Fund, to be applied to the payment 
in full of the depositors of any bank that should fail, with liabilities ex- 
ceeding its assets. The details of such a plan need not be elaborated 
here; but the principle brought to view, carefully embodied in an act 
would, I believe, serve to fortify and render impregnable our savings 
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bank system. It is the panic wrought out of a sense of insecurity, that 
first pushes the weak institutions to the wall; and it is this panic, height- 
ened to frenzy by the failure of the weaker banks, that threatens and 
imperils, if it does not overcome, the integrity of the stronger. A fund 
pledged to make good the indebtedness to depositors in any bank re- 
lieves the sense of insecurity and takes away the aliment on which panic 
feeds. 

The principle is not unlike that of the old safety fund, which failed, 
not because of any defect in the principle of the fund, but because the 
issue of circulation was left to the integrity of bank officers, when it 
should have been committed to an officer of the State, as was done 
under the approved free banking law, 

The savings banks, as the agents of this State in carrying out a most 
beneficent purpose, and the depositors, as the wards of the State in the 
respect of this magnificent trust of $132,000,000, are parts of a great 
provident system, which can be successful in the highest degree, only by 
recognizing through all their separate individuality of organization and 
of personal rights, still an all-pervading community of interest, whose 
highest demand can be best answered but through obedience to the 
injunction, “ bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


And here, too, is opened up a way for an equitable disposition of the 
surplus of closing banks mentioned in the last paragraph, by turning it 
over to this Common Trust Savings Fund for the benefit of the great 
family of depositors. 

I shall have failed in a part of my purpose if I have not, through the 
suggestions presented, impressed upon your minds that the great need of 
the savings bank interest at the present time is a single savings bank act, 
sufficiently comprehensive and flexible to meet the requirements of every 
institution in the State; which will impart uniformity, directness, pre- 
cision, safety and efficiency to their management. 

In dwelling at such length upon the faults and weaknessess of our 
savings bank system, I would not be understood as expressing any 
distrust in the general ability and integrity of their management. The 
reports, however imperfect, are still conclusive of a vast interest, in the 
aggregate admirably administered, and exhibiting a most gratifying 
condition of prosperity; but the trust is too responsible, and the con- 
sequences of disaster too appalling, to justify the neglect of any pre- 
cautions that may serve to impart greater stability and security to these 
beneficent institutions. 

The assessments upon the savings banks by the Superintendent, for 
expenses incurred by him in the discharge of the duty imposed upon him 
by law, have in past years been merely nominal, and not by any means 
proportioned to the labor performed in their behalf. The supervisory 
department of 86 institutions, holding a trust of $142,000,000, variously 
invested, and demanding a rigid scrutiny, ought not to be expected to 
keep the expenses of such supervision within $1,000 nor $5,000. The 
expenses of the General Banking Department have been usually about 
$30,000 per year, and the interests to be protected by it were not one- 
third the pecuniary value at stake in the savings banks. In view of this 
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disproportion of labor and reward, I have increased the ratio of expenses 
to be borne by them for the last year, and purpose still further to rectify 
inequalities during the coming year. 

The names of clerks who have been employed, and the expenses 
charged to savings institutions are as follows: 


E. W. Keyes. 


Stationery and blanks, 
Postage and stamps 


$1,328 75 


In conclusion, I would respectfully but earnestly renew the sugges- 
tions of my predecessors in their several reports, and in my own report 
last year, against any hasty and ill-considered increase in the number of 
these institutions. Finance, trade, commerce and industry are all un- 
settled. It is the dictate of prudence at such a time not to encourage 
an extension of financial enterprises. Already we hear the mutterings 
of the coming storm. The paralyzed industry in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of New England is already bringing forth its natural fruits in the 
withdrawal of savings wisely accumulated for such a time of trial as now 
impends. We cannot expect the savings banks of New York will long 
enjoy an immunity from depletion of their resources, and when the 
flood comes, the first to be borne away will be those whom to-day or 
to-morrow you create. The old sentinels will stand, or if carried away 
it will be because of the distrust wrought by the sudden collapse of 
younger and weaker institutions. The safety and efficiency of those 
already organized should not be imperilled by new and needless compe- 
titions. I have every confidence in the ability of the savings banks now 
in operation to meet the exigencies of any anticipated crisis in safety ; 
but how far their integrity might be hazarded by any considerable 
increase of the aggregate liabilities with no corresponding increase of 
accumulated surplus, such as would result from the spawning of new 
savings institutions, is a problem for which it is the part of wisdom not 
to seek a practical solution. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Grorce W. Scuvr.er, Superintendent. 
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THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND 
MEANS AND A NEW YORK BANKER, 


Wasuinerton, D. C., April, 1867. 
* oo * * 


Dear Sir :— sd a 
I cannot agree with you that the policy of contraction, carefully and 
prudently followed, will produce the results which you fear. We need 
far less money than we needed three years ago, and we have but little 
less in volume. We do not need more than twice as much as we had 
in 1860, and we now have nearly six times as much as we had then, . I 
cannot see, by any mode of reasoning, how it can be made to appear 
that our currency is too much contracted. On the contrary I believe it 
greatly too much expanded. Still I have advised Mr. McCuttocu to 
stop contraction, temporarily, while he is fanding the compound-interest 
notes; and I think he will not contract for two or three months to come. 
I do not believe that Mr. McCuxtocu, bad as his politics are, will will- 
ingly break down the finances of the Government for party purposes, 
His own reputation, as a financier, is at stake, and must induce him to 
avoid a crisis if possible. * 


ANSWER, 
New York, April 6, 1867. 
My Dear Sir :— 

I am glad to see by yours of the 2d, that you have given much 
thought to the grave questions which are pressed upon the “ Committee 
of Ways and Means,” They are of vital moment to our country. 

Without going into the other points of your letter, let me touch on 
the main question. 

You believe in the policy of contraction, carefully and prudently fol- 
lowed, “and you give the basis of your opinion.” ‘ We do not need 
more than twice as much money as we had in 1860, and we have now 
nearly six times as much as we had then;” and you add, “I believe 
our currency greatly too much expanded,” 

I cannot lay my hand to-day on the full statements for January 1st, 
1861. The statement for January, 1862, is before me. I will take that as 
the basis; though the bank note circulation of January, 1861, was about 
15,000,000 greater than in 1862. 

Be pleased to remember this, as you draw your conclusions, 

The National Bank circulation on the 1st instant, was... .$291,000,000 
Legal tenders and small currency 405,000,000 


$696,000,000 
Deduct on hand, held by the banks 123,000,000 


Actual currency, April 1st, 1867 $573,000,000 
This is all. 
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The Compound Interest notes, $141,000,000, and the Seven-Thir- 
ties, $632,000,000, making together $773,000,000, are no part of the 
currency. 


On the first of January, 1862, the bank circulation was. ..$183,000,000 
Deduct on hand in the banks........... -++ 25,000,000 


Net circulation aa «+++. -9158,000,000 


The specie in the banks was, at that time, $102,000,000. This was 
not properly any part of the circulation ; but the estimate of specie in cir- 
culation has ever been that one dollar and a half was in use for every 
dollar held by the banks. This cannot be considered as an extravagant 
estimate. We then add tothe bank circulation of $158,000,000 the 
specie circulation of the country, $153,000,000, and we have, January 1, 
1862, $311,000,000 as the actual circulating money of the country 
against the present sum of $573,000,000, being $262,000,000 greater now 
than five years since, 

It seems to me that we imperatively need for our extended and in- 
creasing commerce with other nations: for the vastly increased business 
transactions between the North and the South, and the North and West, 
increasing with new facilities of intercourse, and these facilities being 
extended every month: it seems to me that we need much more than 
twice the volume of currency that was needed in 1861-62. To this in- 
crease, the enhanced prices of labor (growing principally out of the 
absence of laborers, and the consequent demand being greater than the 
supply) and the enhanced prices of every commodity; and we have the 
reasons why twice the currency of five years since is not enough for the 
country. But we have not twice as much within $49,000,000, and the 
great body of business and agricultural men are just beginning to believe, 
by that surest of teachers, EXPERIENCE, that we are on the verge of a 
financial crisis, if for the future we look only to the policy of con- 
traction. 

I say they are learning to believe this; I believe it now most sin- 
cerely. Whether the people are wise in this or not is immaterial. If it 
be the general belief, the results will follow as if that faith were ground- 
ed in simple truth. And how will the crisis, if it be urged forward, break 
upon us? is the question asked on every hand. To me the answer is 
simple. While prices of securities and income-paying properties were 
high—as in the past two or three years they have been, the Government 
securities have been not only favorite investments for rich and poor, and 
for corporations domestic and foreign ; but as they paid a larger interest 
than money would command, they have been purchased by hundreds of 
millions, and money borrowed on them. 

Ask the money-lending corporations and bankers and individuals 
what are the securities held for these loans; and the replies will show 
that from 75 to 80 per cent. of their immense loans are made on Gov- 
ernment stocks. The prices of general securities have fallen, month 
after month; and they are now at a point where some of them pay bet- 
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ter than Government stocks at present prices. A little more contrac- 
tion, a little more fall in the price of good securities, and they will pay 
better than the five-twenties at any price above par. The seven-thir- 
ties are coming due within a short time and to an enormous amount. 
They cannot be paid unless by funding, or by an increased issue of legal 
tenders. 


If five-twenties fall to one or two per cent. above par, the funding 
process will cease. The price of these stocks, allowing for accrued in- 
terest, is now some four per cent. above par. A little more contraction, 
and money becomes scarce and high-priced. Then loans are called in. 
This vast volume of loans on the Government stocks will be demanded, 
and the stocks will be sold. What will be the price of the first hun- 
dred millions? and what of the second? and how shall the fall be stop- 
ped, excepting by an issue of currency to restore confidence by making 
money abundant. I sincerely believe that we are tending to this as 
rapidly as any great financial movement can be made. One reason why 
we are going “rapidly i is, that there is no public announcement of any fixed 
policy. Uncertainty has all the evils and none of the benefits of con- 
traction. The Secretary ought to announce his plan publicly, and pur- 
sue it. 


The coming year will show a falling off in the Internal Revenue 
receipts, which will cripple the Government in bearing up against any 
fall in prices. The Government is to-day the largest debtor and the 
largest borrower in the country. Her ability to borrow any further con- 
sists largely in three things—her untarnished credit, the abundance of 
money in the present, and the prospect of continued ease in the money 
market. Take away either one of them, and you take away the ability 
of the Government to pay its rapidly maturing obligations. Why 
should we run this fearful hazard? Why not go on as we are until Oc- 
tober 1868 is passed, and then, learning ‘from experience, take the wisest 
course when there will be no pressing obligations for the Government to 
meet? There is the whole body of wealthy men whose means are in 
money, who are crying out for return to specie payments. They will 
grow ‘richer in the fall of prices and the general panic. 


There are theorists, like MY. Greetey, who have pointed out January, 
1867, and May, 1867, and various other proximate dates, as the best 
time for perfecting the contraction of the currency, looking only to the 
point of lower prices as the hope of the country ; and there are political 
aspirants who hope to ride into power in any great change in financial 
affairs. Added to these is a large class of honest and intelligent men, 
who have made singular statistical tables and drawn singular statistical 
conclusions. 


These all call out for contraction as the grand remedy. Is there any 
need of such haste? Should not the Government wait until it at least 
knows its own ability to pay? Twenty years would be a short time to 
do what we are undertaking to carry out in five. The fact that the 
Secretary finds it unwise to contract four millions per month, and pur- 
sues the plan spasmodically, proves conclusively that it cannot be done 
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safely. No policy is, or can be, wise, in our finances, which is not rea- 
sonably stable, and which is not publicly known. 


What many experienced and wise men fear, is that we shall go on too 
far; and then there will be no returning, excepting at a loss in our own 
country of more than we have gained. 


The influence abroad, on our credit and bonds, of any disaster would 
be irreparable. If we stop contracting now, it may be all that is neces- 
sary : time will show; but if we go on until alarm begins, no announce- 
ment of stopping will check that alarm. Nothing will avail short of a 
publicly announced, and immediately acted on, increase of the currency, 

As you have the leisure, pray give me your deliberate judgment on 
the case. I think it needs prompt action on the part of the Secre- 
tary. If I am wrong, I shall be glad to have the error pointed out. 

Very truly, yours, wae 


CURRENCY AND THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, APRIL, 1867, 
IMPORTANT ACTION ON THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting, Hon, F. A. 
Conx.ine read the following letter from Mr. H. C. Carey : 


Puiapeteuta, Murch 26, 1867. 

Dear Sir :— 

This moment, for the first time, I have read your resolutions, and now 
propose to say to you a few words respecting them. 

You do not desire more than I do to secure resumption, but I go ahead 
of you in wishing to see that it can certainly be secured. To it there isa 
quiet, easy, and comfortable road, one on which we all might travel with 
damage to none and with profit to all. 

You err, excuse me for saying it, in regard to the cause of disease, and 
therefore is it that you prescribe friction of the limbs for disease of the 
heart. Medical doctors study the causes of the fevers they need to cure, 
and this they do before they undertake to prescribe the remedies to be 
applied. Why should not social doctors do the same? Does not the 
welfare of millions demand as much care as the health of individuals ? 

You are making a mistake, and it is one that you will, in due season, 
find reason to regret. The road by which you seek to travel has repudi- 
ation at its end, and not resumption. 

I wish greatly that we could talk the matter over, feeling quite assured 
that I could, at the least, satisfy you that further study of the question 
was greatly to be desired. 

Faithfully yours, Hewry C. Carey. 

Hon. F. A. Conx.ina. 
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After the reading of the above letter the reading of the memorial on 
the subject of the resumption of specie payments was called for and 
read. 

The following were the resolutions as adopted : 

Whereas, the establishment, maintenance, and universal recognition 
of a universal standard and measure of value have long and justly been 
deemed essential to the growth and development of industry, and the 
sure and steadfast prosperity of trade and commerce; and, 

Whereas, our national departure from such standard was only dictated 
and excused by the exigencies and imperative necessities of a gigantic 
and most costly struggle for the preservation of our national integrity ; 
and, 

Whereas, powerful interests are striving to perpetuate the existing 
depreciation of the currency, by opposing the policy of contraction, 
through which alone the Government and the banks can return to specie 
payments; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Chamber it is the dictate of 
public interest and national honor, that the Federal Treasury should 
cautiously but steadfastly adhere to the policy of contraction in so far as 
it can be done without adversely affecting the business and industrial 
interests of the country. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF BANK CHECKS. 


CORRESPONDENCF BETWEEN THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY AND 
THE BOSTON NATIONAL BANKS, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
Wasuinoton, March 19, 1867. 


Dear Sir :— 

My attention has been called to a printed circular issued by the 
Manager of the Boston Clearing House announcing, under date of 
March 13, that at a meeting of the associated banks, held that day, the 
following votes were adopted : 

“ Voted, That the banks represented here this day recommend, as an 
act of comity, that all checks drawn by the President or Cashier of any 
bank in Boston, on his own bank, and indorsed by the teller, be received 
by Boston banks. 

“ Voted, That the Manager communicate to all the banks the action of 
this meeting, with a copy of the vole, and when adopted by the respec- 
tive Boards of Directors, shall notify the banks accordingly.” 

The arrangement proposed in these votes is intended, we presume, to 
remedy some of the evils growing out of the practice of certifying 
checks, The practice as carried on in Boston and New York is certainly 
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bad enough, and isa very great abuse of the trust reposed in the managers 
of a national bank by its stockholders and by the public. It is of the 
utmost importance to the safety and credit of the system that this prac- 
tice should be discontinued at once, wholly and entirely : and I hope the 
associated banks of Boston will take the necessary steps to that end, 
But the substitute proposed at the meeting of associated banks, as 
set forth in the circular referred to, is in my judgment inexpedient, 

A check drawn upon a bank should be paid in money ; that is the 
plain and simple statement of the duty of the bank in the premises. To 
certify the check of a depositor is to give the credit of the bank to an 
instrument which may circulate as money, and the certification is given 
for that purpose. 

The new plan suggested, though perhaps it secures greater safety to 
the bank, inasmuch as the cashier’s check must be indorsed by the teller, 
is nevertheless a direct and palpable invasion of the last clause of section 
23. These checks are issued by the bank in lieu of the payment of money, 
and the associated banks propose to receive them and treat them as 
money. 

The powers and privileges of national banks are plainly defined in 
section 8; they are specified in detail; and it is a well-established rule 
of construction that powers not granted to a corporation by its charter 
are withheld and prohibited. | According to this rule a national bank 
can incur liabilities only in the following manner: By issuing bills of 
exchange, by receiving deposits, and by issuing circulating notes; with 
the incidental power to incur a contingent liability by the indorsement 
of notes and bills previously discounted. 

If you will ask the officers of your national banks to study this sec- 
tion carefully, I think it would be productive of good. All their powers 
are derived from it, and the exercise of any powers not granted therein is 
prohibited. Each director, when elected, takes an oath that he will, so 
far as the duty devolves on him, “ diligently and honestly administer the 
affairs of the association; and will not knowingly violate, or willingly 
permit to be violated, any of the provisions of this act. 

I think, as a rule, directors do not sufficiently appreciate the obligation 
which they assume when they take this oath. As it is made the duty 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to see that the law is faithfully exe- 
cuted, I cannot do otherwise than call attention to irregularities and vio- 
lations of law ; and while I do not wish to embarrass or needlessly inter- 
fere with the transactions of national banks, I have a right to expect a 
prompt recognition of their obligations, on the part of the officers, and 
a ready compliance with the requirements of the law when brought to 
their notice. Very respectfully yours, 

H. L. Hu.surp, Comptroller. 
Hon. C. R. Ransom, Examiner of National Banks, Roxbury, Mass. 


Boston, March 26, 1867. 
Hon. C. R. Ransom, United States Executor : 
Dear Sir :— 
I have carefully read the letter of the honorable Comptroller of the 
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Currency of the date of 19th inst., on the subject of the recent action of 
the associated banks of Boston in relation to the use of checks between 
each other. 

The honorable Comptroller rests his objections on two grounds: 1. 
That corporations have limited powers, and what is not granted to them 
is withheld (section 8). 2. That these checks are a direct evasion of 
the last clause of the twenty-third section. 

In reply to the first objection, I believe it is equally well settled that 
where a power is granted, all that is necessary for the execution of that 
power is presumed in law to be granted with the power, otherwise the 
power would be of no avail. 

If, then, it can be shown that it is impossible to conduct the large 
mercartile transactions of our principal cities by the use of bills alone, it 
may be fairly assumed that it is as lawful to usesome medium of settlement 
of balances between banks as it is for an individual to pay a debt by 
draft or check rather than by lawful money. 

But the more serious objection of the Comptroller is to the violation, 
as he regards it, of the last clause of the 23d section—referriug to the 
words “ circulate as money.” It is for this very reason that the Boston 
banks prefer this form of “ cashier’s check” to the plan of “ certification,” 
which is universal in New York, and practiced in Providence and by 
some of the Boston banks. 

A certified check may perform the functions of money and remain afloat 
in the community ; not so with a cashier’s check—it goes directly from 
one bank to another and forms a part of that day’s settlement, is cred- 
ited that day on the books of the bank issuing it, pays tax to the Gov- 
ernment as a bank balance, and is charged in the settlement in the 
morni::g with all the other checks as part of the daily settlement through 
the Clearing House. 

The Boston banks and their directors are fully aware of the solemn 
oaths they have taken, and have no desire, I trust, to evade the law; I 
am sure my directors mean to act up to it, and have been scrupulously 
conscientious as to the rates of interest; but we cannot make bricks 
without straw, and it should be remembered that it is the mercantile com- 
munity quite as much as the banks who are affected by this question, 


The business of cities in banks is to a considerable extent wholesale ; 
large operations are here made in trade and manufactures which are 
divided up in the country towns; these operations are settled by checks ; 
the banks receive but very few bills on deposit, and very often it happens 
that when our large commission houses have large acceptances to pay for 
which we issue cashiers’ checks, our deposits during the day of indi- 
vidual checks on other banks are so large that instead of having to pay 
bills through the Clearing House, we are often creditor and have a balance 
to receive, so that in truth the cashier’s check is, after all, but a mode of 
transferring balances similar in operation to a bill of exchange drawn on 
a foreign banker, instead of a shipment of coin, to save the delay and 
expense of an immediate reshipment as the balance of the trade would 
require, 
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It is not to be presumed that the Comptroller will forbid the Boston 
banks to exercise a matter of convenience in the transaction of business 
which he accords to New York. Our population is less, but the amount 
of capital employed is nearer two-thirds than half the amount, and we 
absolutely need the same kind of facilities. The only question seems to be 
whether the Comptroller prefers the New York mode of certificates to the 
eashier’s check. The arguments which have led me to prefer and recom- 
mend the cashier’s check rather than certification, are briefly these : 


1st. Less risk. A certified check may remain out in the community 
indefinitely ; and if, by carelessness, it has not been charged to the cus- 
tomer’s account, if failure should intervene before the check was pre- 
sented, the bank might be the loser; whereas a cashier’s check is uni- 
formly returned in the next day’s settlement through the Clearing House. 
2d. Less danger of fraud. Certification is the act “of one officer, i in New 
York, often the teller, in Boston the cashier. No one else need be 
consulted. Not so with the cashier’s check—take the recent case in 
State street. Ifthe cashier had been obliged to get the signature of the 
teller, that circumstance alone would have revealed the fact that there 
was no such account in the bank—or, if it had been otherwise, the teller, 
before indorsing the check, would have referred to the book-keeper, to 
ascertain whether there were funds sufficient to pay the individual check 
for which the cashicr’s check was to be given, so that in fact there are 
three signatures in the case of cashiers’ checks to one in the case of cer- 
tification. 3d. Less danger of forgery. We all know that certified 
checks have been forged. “Tt is much more difficult to forge the cashier’s 
check—not only because there are two signatures instead of one, but 
because each bank has a peculiar check of its own, and all are different 
from the individual checks afloat in the community. 

Indeed, if it were practicable to liquidate all the daily mercantile 
indebtedness through the banks by the medium of bills, the handling 
and conveying of such large amounts by young clerks and messengers 
would be attended by far more risk to the community and temptation to 
the young, especially in these days of expansion, than the use of a mere 
transfer check from one bank to another. 

I repeat, then, I see not how we can do business without some such 
facility for the settlement of balances, and I regard cashiers’ checks as 
incomparably safer than certified checks. 

Believe me, very truly, your friend. 
S. H. Wattey, President. 


Treasury DepartTMENT, OrFricE or CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
WasuinetTon, April 2, 1867. 


Dear Sir :— 

Iam in receipt of your letter of the 18th ult., and would have given it 
earlier attention, but that it was inadvertently overlooked. 

I cannot at present go into the merits of the case you present, involy- 
ing the certification of checks or the issue of cashiers’ checks in pay- 
ment of individual checks, but I am giving the matter such consideration 
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asI am able, with a desire to do that which will promote the interests of 
the banks and secure the interest of the national banking system. No 
ruling upon this subject will be partial, or applicable at one point and 
not applicable at another, and whatever is required of the Boston national 
banks will also be required of the banks in the City of New York. 

Very respectfully yours, 


H. R. Hutsurp, Comptroller. 


Cates Stetson, Esq. 
President Shoe and Leather Dealers’ N. Bank, Boston. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY.—Hon. H. R. Hutburp, late Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, has been appointed and confirmed as Comptroller. JouHn Jay 
Knox, Esq., late Cashier of the First National Bank of Norfolk, and more lately 
Special Agent of the Treasury, succeeds Mr. HULBURD as Deputy Comptroller. 


NaTioNAL Bank Nortes.—The notes of the National banks that are winding up, 
and of those that have failed, are ata premium. Those banks that have not obtained 
their full share of currency can use such notes in obtaining more. The notes of the 
following National banks are quoted at 2 per cent. premium:—Venango National 
Bank, Franklin, Pennsylvania; Merchants’ National Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Tennessee National Bank, Memphis, Tennessee; First National Bank, Utica, New 
York; First National Bank, Medina, New York; First National Bank, Columbia, 
Mo.; First National Bank, Carondelet, Mo. 


THE National Banks.—The new form of the quarterly report to be made under 
the banking law now and for the future to be required, by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, of the National banks will get at many of the facts necessary to estimate 
not only their solvency, but the kind of business which has recently been called 
“banking.” The statement of the loan and discount items must now be divided, so 
as to show how much commercial paper and how much “on call” to speculators ; 
the cash items must be given so as to show how much is made up of tickets repre- 
senting loans to officers. Another item, made up properly, will show whether banks 
have not become the owners of stocks which have only a fictitious value. It is 
thought by many that these reports will call forth such facts in relation to some of 
these banks which have had very enterprising officers, well skilled in the art of 
“cornering,” as will call for more “receivers” and much liquidation. These are 
days of investigating committees, and it would be well for the stockholders and 
depositors of these banks which have made such extraordinary dividends, to look 
well to their funds. 


New York,.—Taxation or NationaL Banxs.—In the Court of Appeals, before 
a full bench, THE PEOPLE, &c., ex rel. THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
City or New York, v. JouN T. Horrman, Mayor, &c.; RicHARD B, CONNOLLY, 
Comptroller, &c.; JosepH B. Youne, Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, was 
decided in March. 


This is an appeal from a judgment of the General Term of the Supreme Court, in 
the First Judicial District, affirming a judgment at Special Term, denying an applica- 
tion for a peremptory mandamus to compel the respondents to issue bonds of the 
County of New York to the relators for the amount of the claim of the bank, to have 
refunded, under the Act of the Legislature of April 30, 1866, certain taxes imposed 
upon a part of the capital of the bank, which, in the years 1863 and 1864, was in- 
vested in United States securities exempt from State taxation. 

The Supervisors audited and allowed the claim at $60,411.06; the Mayor and 
Counsel of the Corporation of the City of New York approved the audit and allow- 
ance in accordance with the provision of the act, April 30, 1866; and the Super- 
visors then, by resolution, directed the Comptroller to print and issue the bonds for 
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the amount of+the claim; which bonds, according to said act, are required to be 
signed by the Comptroller, countersigned by the Mayor, and sealed by the respondent, 
the Clerk of the Supervisors. 

On demand being then made, the Comptroller refused to deliver the bonds; and 
that officer and the Mayor refused to sign them, and the Clerk of the Supervisors to 
seal them, on the ground that a part of the claim was based upon “‘certificates of 
indebtedness” of the United States, and that they were not exempt from taxation. 


The record shows that the personal capital of the relators was taxed in 1863 at 
$1,823,000; that they claimed exemption upon a portion of it on the ground that it 
consisted of United States securities, and applied to the Commissioners of Taxes and 
Assessments, under the provisions of the law, for a correction of their assessment 
and valuation of such personal estate to that extent. That this officer refused such 
application, and a certiorari, in the Supreme Court, was brought by the relators to 
compel them to correct the alleged error. 


That Court, at Special and General Term, and this Court upon appeal, sustained 
the action of the 'ax Commissioners. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon writ of error, reversed the judgment of this Court; and this Court, in accord- 
ance with that decision, reversed its own judgment. In accordance with this deci- 
sion, the whole tax of 1863 and 1864 was collected. After hearing the argument on 
both sides, the Court reserved its decision. 

AMENDED REVENUE Laws.—The following has just been issued from the office of 
Internal Revenue :—The act approved March 2, 1867, amending existing laws rela- 
ting to Internal Revenue, requires the assessment of annual taxes heretofore made in 
the month of May to be made on the corresponding days in the month of March. 
The principal changes in the law respecting the income tax are those increasing the 
exemption from $600 to $1,000, and the repeal of the tax of ten per cent. on sums 
above $5,000, so that the law now imposes a uniform tax of five per cent. on incomes 
in excess of $1,000. Profits on sales of real estate purchased since December 31, 
1863, are made taxable as income. Attention is also called to that portion of the 
act of July 13, 1866, which repealed the tax on musical instruments, yachts, and 
certain carriages heretofore taxed in schedule A. Instructions and rulings con- 
cerning the assessment of the annual taxes will be issued in a few days. Where the 
present number of assistant assessors is insufficient for the proper assessment of 
the annual taxes, an additional number will be appointed upon the request of the 
assessors. Care should be taken to specify the division for which they are needed. 
It will be some days before a supply of income blanks can be printed ; and in the 
mean time, while assessors who have any of the forms No, 24, prepared for use last 
year, can adopt them for the present service. Form No, 244 can be used with the 
alteration of dates only. A limited number of last year’s blanks can be furnished 
from this office to those assessors who desire to use them while waiting for the pre- 
paration of the new blanks. E. A. ROLLINS, Commissioner. 

Spurious Drarts.—Several drafts from the West, so skilfully altered from small 
to large amounts, by means of acid, as to prevent detection, have been presented to 
the Ninth National Bank of New York for payment. We therefore beg leave to 
suggest to correspondents the observance of the following rules as a safeguard 
against such alterations :— 

First—Avoid giving drafts to strangers for small amounts. Second—Write on the 
reverse of the draft, in line with and covering the signature, the amount in words. 
Third—Over the signature, write the amount in figures with red ink. Fourth— 
When ordering new blanks, have engraved lines through the space for the amount. 

Post-oFFIcE.—On the 9th inst., the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund signed 
the deed conveying to the United States the lower end of the City Hall Park in 
New York as a site for a post-office. By this deed the land conveyed extends from 
the lower end of the Park, excluding the extreme angle, 320 feet up Broadway, and 
the same distance up Park Row, the connecting line being about 370 feet in length. 
The fountain and basin are included within the boundaries. 


Kdaho.—The First National Bank of Idaho (Territory) has been established at 
Boise City, Ada County (No. 1668), with a present capital of $100,000, limited to 
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$500,000. President, B. M. DURELL; Cashier, C. W. Moore. This is the first 
moneyed institution created in this new field of gold and enterprise. 


Iowa.—By authority of the Comptroller of the Currercy, and in conformity 
with a vote of the stockholders, the capital stock of the First National Bank o! 
Dubuque, United States Depository and Financial Agent, has been increased to 
$300,000, the stockholders of the National State Bank of Dubuque taking the 
increased capital; the latter to wind up, and the former to take their office and 
business, assuming their deposits and circulation on March 11th, 1867. The detailg 
of business necessary to be carried out will in no wise interfere with the business of 
either bank. Mr. R. E. GRAVES, a Jarge stockholder, and a gentleman widely known 
as the originator of the Dubuque Branch of the State Bank of Iowa, and since 
having been manager of the well-known banking house of So. Sturges’ Sons, of 
Chicago, has assumed the presidency of the bank, made vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. F. Hinps, who remains an active member of the new board of directors (now 
increased to ten) and one of the finance committee. Mr. J. K. Graves is Vice- 
President. Mr. H. M. Kineman—who, in deference to the age and experience of 
Major W. Hype Cuark, until now cashier of the National State Bank of Dubuque, 
resigns in his favor—will remain in the institution as assistant cashier, and partake 
in the management of the general business of the bank, giving that personal atten- 
tion to the wishes of correspondents and customers which he has endeavored to 
extend to them from the organization of the bank, June 20, 1864. 


Decorah.—Mr. THEODORE W. BurpicK has become Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Decorah, in place of Mr. SuMNER W. MATTEson. 


Kentucky.—tThe capital of the Bank of Hopkinsville, Kentucky (formerly the 
Hopkinsville Branch of the Bank of Kentucky), Joun C. Latnam, President, JamEs 
A. WALLACE, Cashier, has been increased from $109,000 to $300,000. 


Lowisville—The title of the Falls City Bank, at Louisville, has been changed to 
that of the Falls City Tobacco Bank, capital $475,000. L. L. Warren, President; 
R. Burge, Vice-President; H. C. PinpELL, Cashier. 

Eminence.-—The Bank of Eminence has been established at Eminence, Henry 
County, Ky., J. L. ALLEN, Cashier. 


Elkton.—Mr. J. A. McReyNotps was in January last elected Cashier of the Bank 
of Elkton, Kentucky, in place of Mr. MILTON GRANT, resigned. 


Louisiana,—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the First National 
Bank of New Orleans, April 9th, D. B. ForsEs, Esq., formerly Cashier, was unani- 
mously elected President, in place of Tuomas P. May, Esq., resigned. Mr. Louis 
Meic remains Acting Cashier. 


Massachusetts,—The annual report of the Commissioner of Savings Banks 
for the State of Massachusetts makes the following exhibit: 
No. of No. of Amount ¢f Amt to each 
Year. Banks, Depositors, Deposits. Depositor. 
3836, «: 98 .«. S6786 .: $ 4,374,578 $146 
ae 10,680,933 169 
gsm, Cli«ww (CSE CCw 165,484. 30,373,447 185 
1666, .. 102 .. 316,853 .. 67,732,264 ws 213 


The following table shows the number of depositors, amount of deposits, amount 
of public funds, loans of various kinds, &c.:— 

1866. 1865. 
Number of depositors 316,853 .. 291,488 
Amount of deposits $ 67,732,264 .. $59,936,482 
PU Cs caciccscteccceamacacs ee» 25,113,702 .. 22,067,718 
Loans on public funds 812,518 .. 557,517 
Bank stock 10,588,889 .. 10,444,026 
DGG GE WE GIO 6... c0s60cscanccaciee 282,186 .. 260,499 
Deposits in banks, bearing interest 1,544,562 .. 702,925 
Railroad bonds... ...cc0scccccccccecs eee 427,573 aoae 
Loans on railroad stock..........+++- ae 140,126 128,776 


56 
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1866. 1865. 
Invested in real estate $477,699 .. $ 448,120 
Loans on mortgage of real estate 16,145,890 .. 15,534,568 
Loans to counties and towns 6,060,110 .. 5,616,838 
Loans on personal security 8,027,882 .. 6,081,353 
Cash on hand 1,333,628 .. 656,353 
Average rate of ordinary dividends of 1866, 
POP COME... oc cccccsccccsce cosccdcecce 5.16 a 4.75 
Annual expenses of institutions 219,257 .. 203,348 


Boston.—At the annual meeting of the Clearing House Association, in April, the 
following named gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing: year :--Chairman, 
DanieL Denny; Secretary, CoarLes G.Nazro; Clearing House Committee, An- 
DREW T. Hatt, THomas Lams, A. D. Hopges, B. E. Bates, and S. H. Watery. 
The exchanges for the year ending March 20, 1867, were $2,199,977,715; and the 
aggregate balances received and paid during the same time were $257,117,369, 


Michigan.—The great number of railroad schemes which were brought before 
the Michigan Legislature at the present session seem likely to fail. The reasons 
given by the Governor against allowing the credit of the various towns and counties 
to be pledged to the extent of 10 per cent. of their valuation seem to be considered 
too weighty to be overlooked, and the attempt to pass the Port Huron and Lansing 
Railroad bill, over the Governor’s veto, was defeated. On the 21st March, the Goy- 
ernor transmitted to the Senate the veto of twenty railroad bills, on the same grounds 
as in the case of his first veto. The Senate took a vote on two of them, but they 
failed. The joint committee of investigation into the affairs of the Detroit and Mil- 
waukee Railroad Company criticise sharply the management of the company, and 
hold that the company has no legal right to the franchise it holds or the corporate 
powers it exercises. They conclude by recommending that the Attorney-General 
institute such proceedings against the company as will bring the question before 
the courts. 

Michigan Bonds.—In regard to the Michigan bonds, the Detroit Tribune remarks: 
“The war loan 7s, being exempt from local and State taxation, are sought for by 
resident buyers, while the long bonds, known as the ‘ War Bounty Loan,’ are pre- 
ferred by foreign investors. As Michigan and New York are the only Northern 
States that have issued seven per cent. bonds, and as our State has a less propor- 
tionate debt than New York, it would seem that the securities of both States should 
sell at about the same price—but such is not the case. New York 7s sell at 7 
to 8 per cent. premium, or about 6 per cent. higher than our bonds, that bear the 
same interest, are payable at the same place, and were issued for the same patriotic 
purpose. There is no good ground for this difference of credit, and, if our State 
press and the bankers and business men were to persistently post the capitalists of 
the East on the solid and prosperous condition of our State finances, it would seem 
fair to expect to see our War Bounty Loan take a much higher rank in the quota- 
tions of the stock board and in the estimate of investors.” 

Battle Creek.—At a meeting of the Directors of the First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Mich., January 15, 1867, Joun G. SHEFFIELD was appointed Cashier, in place 
of Cus. M. LEon, resigned. 


Missouri.—Mr. Witt1am T. Jackson has been elected Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Hannibal, in place of Mr. Jos. G. Easton, who retires to engage 
in other business. 

Savannah.—A band of desperadoes, under notorious bushwhackers, attempted to 
rob the savings bank in Savannah, Andrew County, in March. There were six in 
number in this bold attempt at robbery. They rode into the centre of the town 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, dismounted not far from the bank building, 
and, leaving their horses in the charge of one of their party, proceeded directly 
to the bank. The officers promptly applied fire-arms, and forced the robbers to 
retire. 


New Jersey.—The following banks did not make full returns to the State 
Treasurer, January, 1867:—1. The Burlington Bank, Burlington; 2. Union Bank, 
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Dover; 3. Highland Bank, Jersey City; 4. Mechanics and Traders’, Jersey City; 5. 
Orange Mercantile Bank; 6. National, Paterson; 7. Uu.on Co., Plainfield; 8. Ex- 
change, Tom’s River. The City Bank, Perth Amboy, is broken and worthless. 
Closing up circulation, reported by State Treasurer, January 1st:—1l. Exchange, 
Tom’s River, $1,510; 2. Highland, Jersey City, $10,000; 3. National, Paterson, 
$11,000. The Mechanics and Traders’, Jersey City, is converted to First National, 
Jersey City; and Union Company, Plainfield, to First National, Plainfield. The 
Burlington Bank has been closed since March Ist, 1865, and the time for the re- 
demption of its notes expires May Ist, 1867, by Act of the Legislature. They are 
pow redeemed by the Park Bank, New York, and Philadelphia National Bank. 


Vincentown.—The cashier of the First National Bank, Vincentown, New Jersey, 
Mr. JouN P. SCHOLFIELD, having resigned his position, the Board of Directors have 
elected Mr. CHARLES B. JONEs his successor. 


Ohio.—The People’s Bank has been established at Logan, Hocking County, 
Ohio. President, Mr. L. A. CuLVER; Vice-President, James Suarp; Cashier, F. 
Biasius. Their New York correspondent is the Fourth National Bank. 

National Bank Taxation.—The Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of JAMES A. 
Frazer e¢ al., v. S. W. SIEBERN ef al., Error to the Superior} Court of Cincinnati, 
has decided— 

1, The State has power to tax shares in the National banks located in Ohio, sub- 
ject to the limitations that such tax shall not exceed the rate imposed upon other 
moneyed capital of individuals, nor that imposed. upon shares in the State banks, as 
provided in the Act of Congress of June 3, 1864. 


2. The shares in National banks thus to be taxed are to be understood as the in- 
dividual property or choses of the stockholders, as contradistinguished from aliquot 
parts of the capital and property of the bank, and as such may be taxed at their 
full value, without deduction for the franchise for real estate otherwise taxed, or for 
untaxable bonds owned by the bank. 


3. The necessary equivalent tax upon sliares in State banks need not be assessed 
directly upon shares therein, but may be assessed upon the capital and property of 
the banks, provided only that it be a full equivalent. The limitation as to “other 
moneyed capital” refers merely to the percentage of tax to be levied. 

4, The Act of April 4, 1861 (Vol. 58, O. L., p. 59), imposing a tax upon the capital, 
profits, and time deposits of the branch and independent banks of Ohio, imposes no 
tax upon the stockholders in said banks; and the tax so imposed upon the capital 
is subject to a deduction for United States bonds, as well as for real estate owned 
by the banks; and the tax thus imposed is not, therefore, a full equivalent for the 
State tax so authorized upon shares in the National banks, and provided for in the 
Ohio Act of April 2, 1865. 

5. Said branch and independent banks, having now no remaining corporate powers, 
except those necessary to closing their business, have ceased to be banks within 
the meaning of said Act of Congress. 


6. Where such tax upon shares in National banks exceeds the rate of that im- 
posed upon the banks of the State, its collection will only be enjoined upon payment 
ofasum which shall be a fair equivalent for the tax on State banks. 


Judgment reversed and cause remanded. 


Cleveland.—The Directors of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company have 
determined to call a meeting of shareholders to consider the propriety of making an 
issue of stock to represent a large amount of earnings used in construction. The 
property, from an exclusive use of earnings in construction, is stated to be in fine 
condition, and able to earn in future regular dividends upon the old and proposed 
new shares. It is out of debt, and its friends are sanguine of regular dividends, 
_ that it is operating for itself, and not with a view of consolidation with another 

e. 

Pennsylvania,—Governor Geary has sent to the Legislature a veto of the 
Act to Enable State Banks to Close up their Affairs. In his message he says:— 


“ Payment to the noteholders of bills issued by State banks about to wind up 
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their affairs is apparently the only object in view. This is proper enough, but the 
means proposed to attain the desired end are more than questionable. An examination 
of the laws upon this subject shows that ample provision has already been made, and 
this, whether the directors of the bank voluntarily elect to act in the premises, or the 
noteholders or other creditors desire relief in case the directors of the bank neglect 
or refuse it. The twenty-fourth and subsequent sections of the act approved lth 
April, 1850, provide a complete and detailed system for the closing up of State banks, 
If the bank voluntarily pays all just demands on presentation, neither the note- 
holders nor others have any right to complain; if not, any one aggrieved can apply 
to the Court of Common Pleas of the county where the bank is located, and compel 
an assignment for the benefit of noteholders and all others in interest. * * ¥*% 

“ Believing the inevitable results of the legislation proposed would be to injure 
the parties who should be benefited, to delay and complicate settlements, and to 
consume the assets of the banks in useless fees and expenses, I return the bill with. 
out my approval.” 

Pennsylvania Bonds.—The result of the late negotiation of State bonds is as 
follows :— 
Five per cent. loan, redeemable in five years, and payable in ten years $ 92,850 
Five per cent. loan, redeemable in ten years, and payable in fifteen 

90,480 

Five per cent. loan, redeemable in fifteen years, and payable in twenty- ; 

OE SOE cicciccaaas eee Te Ee plait ame e a aes ‘ 729,983 
Six per cent. loan, redeemable in five years, and payable in ten years 4,907,150 
Six per cent. loan, redeemable in ten years, and payable in fifteen 

years 7,909,520 
Six per cent. loan, redeemable in fifteen years, and payable in twenty- 

five years... ..... REE ae Re Pe ee MYER POEMS LSE mae 9,270,017 


Total bonds........ (ittubekaseaneemenee ence ewaiwie $ 23,000,000 


Philadelphia.—The National Bank of the Republic, in accordance with the 
provisions of the National Currency Act and the Articles of Association of this 
Bank, has determined to increase the capital stock of this Bank to one million 
dollars ($1,000,000). Subscriptions from stockholders for the shares allotted to 
them in the proposed increase will be payable on the 2d day of May next, and will 
be received at any time prior to that date. A number of shares will remain to be 
sold, applications for which will be received from persons desirous of becoming 
stockholders. 

Oil Property.—The following oil property is advertised to be sold by the Sheriff 
of Venango County :—1. Pittsburgh, New York and Tionesta Petroleum Company. 
2. Grant Oil Company. 3. A. L. Gee & Bolton Oil Company. 4. Ulmstead Oil 
Company. 5. Sheridan Oil Company of Cherry Run. 6. Philadelphia and Sugar 
Creek Oil Company. 17. Oil Creek and East Sandy Oil Company. 8. Fountain Oil 
Company. 9. Duquesne Rock Oil Company. 10. Middle Walnut Oil Company. 
11. Clarion Land and Improvement Company. 12. Martin Farm OilCompany. 13. 
Amity Oil Company. 14. Great Western Consolidated Oil Company. 15. Jamison 
Oil Company. 16. Eagle Spring Oil Company. 17. New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore Consolidated Oil Company. 18. Porter Farm Oil Company. 19. Cascade 
Oil Company. 20. East Sandy and Hall’s Run Petroleum Company. 


Rhode Island,.—There are now thirteen banks in business, under State 
laws, in Providence, R. I., and ten in the interior. Aggregate capital, $3,255,925; 
circulation, $303,000; deposits, $1,321,000; loans, $4,480,000. 

TWennessee.—The Fourth National Bank of Nashville, Davidson County, 
Tenn. (No. 1669), was organized in March last, with a capital of $200,000, limited 
to $1,000,000. President, James Wuitworts. It will have no circulation, as the 
present law for organizing National banks provides for no circulating notes beyond 
the anount already in existence. 

Cleveland.—The Cleveland National Bank (No. 1666) has been established at 
Cleveland, Bradley County, Tenn.; President, Witttam B. Reynoups; Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Juttus E. Raut; Cashier, Davip C. McMiuun, The capital to be $100,000, 
limited to $200,000. Their New York correspondent is the American Nation: Bank. 


Memphis.—The Tennessee National Bank, of Memphis, is announced as having 
failed, the institution to which the Comptroller of the State of Tennessee loaned 
$600,000 belonging to the school fund of the State. The bank arranged this in- 
debtedness by paying one-half upon the demand of the Legislature, and by giving 
its bills for the balance, payable in three, six, and nine months. The first bill 
became due on the 16th March. The bill was protested, upon information of which 
fact the Comptroller of the Currency immediately appointed a receiver, which will 
insure equal justice tq all the creditors of the bank. The affairs of the Tennessee 
National Bank were freely discussed on the street, in consequence of the general 
publicity of the fact that a note for $80,000, given by Mr. Rurtrsr, the President, to 
the ‘School Fund Commissioners,” in December last, had gone to protest. 


Virginia.—The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, of March 20, says: 


“The House of Delegates of the Virginia Assembly on yesterday, by a decided 
vote, indicated its determination to pay four per cent. interest on the public debt the 
present year. Two reasons operated to fix it at four per cent.: One was that the 
general depression of the country and the scarcity of money did not justify the pay- 
ment of more at this time; and the other, that as Virginia is not properly bound 
for the whole debt since the division of the State, it is but an act of prudence and 
safety to pay only two-thirds of the interest until the question as to what portion 
West Virginia shall pay is settled. 


“The party entertaining the opinion that Virginia is not bound for the whole debt 
is, we believe, the majority of the General Assembly; but the principal lawyers of 
the body, we believe, consider her bound for the whole, and as having herself to 
look to West Virginia for such part as ought fairly to be paid by her. 


“A very few of the members, headed by Mr. Z. TURNER, were of opinion that, 
under the exigency of the times, and the great poverty of the people, it was not 
proper to impose a tax upon them tu pay the interest on the public debt. Yet these 
gentlemen were as decided opponents of repudiation as any in the Legislature. 
They had no idea that Virginia would not ultimately meet all her liabilities. The 
resumption of the payment of interest. they felt assured, would take place in a short 
time—i. e., as soon as Virginia could be restored to her position as a State, and her 
people have time to recover from their prostrate condition. 


“It is gratifying to know that no sentiment was entertained in the Legislature 
averse to the maintenance of the credit and honor of Virginia in the matter of her 
pecuniary obligations. The holders of those obligations may rest assured that they 
will be paid, unless, indeed, unforeseen events may deprive the State of the means 
and the power to do so. With present prospects, and with the sentiments that 
actuate her people, Virginia will as surely pay her debts as will any State on 
earth.” 


West Virginia.—Messrs. J. M. Lamiey & Co. have merged their Banking 
House into the Merchants’ Bank of Charleston, Kanawha County, incorporated 
under the laws of West Virginia. The anthorized capital is $300,000. President, 
Dr. Joun T. Corton; Vice-President, G. Stack, Esq.; Cashier, James M. LAIDLEY. 


Wisconsin.—tThere are now eighteen banks remaining under the State laws 
of Wisconsin, viz.:—Madison, 2; Milwaukee, 5; Fond du Lac, 1; Baraboo, 1; La 
Crosse, 1; Oconomowoc, 1; Portage City, 1; Prescott, 1; Racine, 1; Sheboygan, 2; 
Waugun, 1; Watertown, 1. Aggregate capital, $625,000; circulation, $24,000; de- 
posit $3,429,000. 


uae du Chien.—The Bank of Prairie du Chien suspended payment on the 10th 
of April. 


France.—tThe Paris correspondent of the London Economist says:—‘' M. Wo- 
LOWSKI, I am informed, intends to reply in the next number of the Journal des Econo- 
mistes to the letter on the subject of Banks, which M. MicHEL CHEVALIER addressed 
to him in the last one, and of which mention was made in my last communication. 
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In his letter, M. MicHeEL CHEVALIER affirmed M. Wo.Lowsk1 in his different wri- 
tings on the Banking question, has put forth contradictory opinions; but I did not 
notice that matter, confining myself to an analysis of M. MICHEL CHEVALIER’s doe. 
trines. It appears, however, if what I hear be correct, that M. WOLOWSKI is much 
annoyed at being accused of self-contradiction, and that his answer will be chiefly 
devoted to proving that the accusation is inexact. His reply will be read with 
great interest, and we may be sure beforehand that it will be marked with that 
ability for which the honorable professor of political economy is distinguished.” 

Bankers.—Messrs. GOuIN FriRES, bankers, of Nantes, have been declared bank- 
rupt. The liabilities are 5,197,000f. (nearly £208,000), and the assets nominally of 
the same amount. But these last consist of bills and debts, many of which, it is 
feared, are worthless. The house was one of the most important in the provinces, 
and it is thought probable that its fall will bring down others. 

Canada,—aA new bank is being organized in Toronto, C. W., under the title 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The Chief Cashier selected is Mr. Greer, the 
talented manager of the Bank of Montreal, Toronto. The Bank of London has been 
incorporated into the new institution, and the capital subscribed to date is $800,000. 
WiiL1AM McMaster is to be President of the Bank of Commerce. 

Counterfeits—W. J. MACDONALD was arrested at Montreal, Canada, in April 
charged with making and issuing counterfeit sovereigns and half sovereigns. Every 
bank in the city has been victimized by him to a greater or less extent. A large 
quantity of the bogus coin, together with the dies, &c., for making them, were 
found in his room. His accomplice was a woman, and they are supposed to be 
implicated, also, in the recent robbery of a jewelry store in Montreal. 


Old Numbers,.—tThe following numbers of the Bankers’ Magazine are out of 
print. Those subscribers who do not bind their numbers will receive fifty cents 
for each of the following, sent to this office :— 

1851, August; 1855, June; 1856, May; 1861, February; 1863, May; 1864, Feb- 
ruary, April, May, November, December; 1865, June, September. 





PRIVATE BANKERS. 
Monthly List of New Banking Firms. Continued from the April Number, page 795. 
New York. 
Galwey, Hunter & Co., 57, Exchange Place. R. L. Edwards, 19, New. 
Duff. Timmerman & Co., 11, Wall. Thomas Reed & Co., 6, Wall. 
Birch & Spear, 15, New. George P. Clark & Uo. 
Domett & Nichols, 13, Broad. 
NEW BANKING HOUSES. 
Place and State, Name of Banker, N. Y. Correspondent. 
Charlotte, N. C, Brenizer, Kellogg & Peters ....Importers & Traders’ N. B. 
Baltimore, MId........./ Archer & Savin 


Providence, Pa. Winton, Clark & Co Importers & Traders’ N. B. 


Pittsburgh, “ ...... S. McClean & Co oy A eerag y ogg 


Hazleton, - Pardee, Markle & Grier First National Bank. 
Helena, Ark, L. H. Hershfield & Co. .......Isett, Kerr & Co. 
Virginia C’y, Montana.Nowlan & Weary Gilman, Son & Co. é 
Marengo, Fowa....... iD, We R20 cclicanrnncnae . : 
Frankfort, Ind, Carter, Given & Co........... 
Niagara, N. YW. Witmer Brothers Smith, Martin & Co. 
meee, catannage C. C. Huggins Thomas Read & Co. 
Attica, Thomson & Loomis First National Bank. 
Kansas City, Mo. Northrup & Chick. 
First National Bank. 
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DISSOLUTIONS.—DELLEVIE & Epurrsoy, N. Y.; Cotston, ArcHer & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. L. Taytor & Reep, N. Y.; George Maniey & Harvey, N. Y.; 
Peters & Propst, N. Y.; Ferris Broruers, Princeton, Ill.; Writ1amM THOMPSON 
& Co., Keokuk, Iowa; Harpy & Gururey, N. Y.; Tuomas J. Lee & Co., Boston; 
Wison, Gipson & Co., N. Y.; Rogrnson, McCiean & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Fartures.—Purvis & Co., Baltimore; H. R. Kemp, Pithole City, Pa.; B. M. 
RunyAv, St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri.—Messrs. Joun J. Mastin & Co. have established a banking house 
at Kansas City, Mo., and offer to make collections throughout that State, and give 
especial attention to the collection of old claims. Their correspondents in New 
York are Messrs. Norturup & Cuick, No. 6, Wall Street. 


New York.—Messrs. P. D. Roppry & Co. have opened a banking house at No. 
24, Wall Street, N. Y., for the transaction of a general banking and brokerage 
business. The firm consists of P. D. Roppey, late of Alabama: J. N. Perry and 
R. P. Sawyers, of Mobile; N. P. Bounert, of New Orleans. [See their card on the 
cover of this work.] 


Virginia.—Mr. Wittiam S. Parton, late Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Virginia, at Danville, has established a banking house at Danville, where collections 
will be made and promptly remitted. His correspondents are DrexEt & Co., bank- 
ers, Philadelphia; Jounston Brorners & Co., bankers, Baltimore; Messrs. W. B. 
Isaacs & Co., Richmond, Va.; Union National Bank, New York. [See his card on 
the cover of this work.] 

Pennsylvania.—tThe new banking firm of PARDEE, MARKLE & GRIER has 
been formed at Hazleton, Pa., consisting of Messrs. PARDEE & MARKLE (well-known 
capitalists and coal dealers), and Mr. W. A. M. Grier, hitherto Cashier of the First 
National Bank at Danville, in that State. 


Henry J. Lyons, of the banking house of Lyons & Co., New York, died at Louis- 
ville, Ky., April 11th. 

Bank Capital_—We propose toissue a tabular statement of the capital and deposits 
of private bankers in New York, liable to taxation, as soon as it can be prepared by 
the government officials, for the information of bankers at a distance. 





SALES OF BANK STOCKS, MARCH, 1867. 


No. Shares Lowest. Highest. Surplus Fund, 

Sold, Oct., 1866. 
. Oriental National Bank 200—C lw. B130 @ $ 176,571 
. Metropolitan National Bank -- 123 @ 126 1,574,962 
. Corn Exchange Bank.........00000000% CP @ ic 420,385 


Bank of New York, N.BA......... 4 .. 18 @... 750,274 
. American Exchange National Bank... ea Ree © nc 1,483,502 


. Merchants’ National Bank oo 5 
. National Bank of Republic os 206 
. National Bank of Commerce 5 < 2 
. National Shoe and Leather Bank..... - 112 
. Importers and Traders’ Nat'l Bank.... « 
. Central National Bank 32: oe «6 
. Hanover National Bank g oo 218,041 

National Bank State of New York.... « 148,247 
. Phenix National Bank ‘a 106 184,954 
. Commonwealth National Bank cc 266 @ 120,355 
. Fourth National Bank -- 104 @ 514,866 
. Continental National Bank 3 << wee 571,878 
. Ocean National Bank ‘ 101 K 154,610 


116 773,490 
sai 292,662 
116. 2,983,641 
ee 464,801 
113 461,474 
111 522,935 


— 
ae ee 


@EQLOEQOQOQES 


\ 


Total in March 
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BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS, APRIL, 1867. 


Capital, Dividends, and Share Quotations, of each of the forty-five Banks 
of the City of Boston, April, 1867. 
COMPILED BY JOS. G. MARTIN, STOCKBROKER, NO. 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Rate of Amount of Price of 
Dividend, Dividend. Bank Shares. 
Oct. 66. Apr. 67. April, 67. Oct. 66, Apr. "6T. 
. Merchants’ National Bank as +. $150,000 .. 123 118 
. National Bank of Commerce oe 100,000 .. 123 119 
. Tremont National Bank “ 100,000 .. 125 120 
State National Bank ead in 100 
. Suffolk National Bank ........... 60,000 .. 118 117 
National Webster Bank 60,000 .. 115 107 
. First National Bank 1,000,000 69,000 .. 145 150 
. Second National Bank 1,000,000 60,000 .. 150 138 
. National Bank of Republic 1,000,000 60.000 .. 130 130 
National Hide & Leather Bank... 1,000,000 70,000 .. 140 143 
. Blackstone National Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 130 127 
National Bank of Redemption.... 1,000,000 40,000 .. 1143 112 
. North National Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 115 112 
. National Exchange Bank 1,000,000 60,000 .. 140 145 
Eliot National Bank ........ .seee 1,000,000 50,000 .. 123 111 
New England National Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 130 130 
.. National City Bank 1,000,000 40,000 .. 110 110 
. Shoe & Leather National Bank... 1,000,000 60,000 .. 140 135 
. Atlas National Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 115 115 
. National Bank of North America. 1,000.000 40,000 .. 108 106 
. Faneuil Hall National Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 134 130 
Globe National Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 135 130 
. National Union Bank 1,000,000 50,000 .. 123 122 
National Eagle Bank 1,000,000 40,000 .. 120 120 
. Columbian National Bank........ 1,000,000 50,000 .. 120 118 
. National Revere Bank 1,000,000 60,000 .. 140 135 
. Old Boston National Bank 900,000 45,000 .. 70 : 
Market National Bank $00,000 $2,000 .. 110 110 
Massachusetts National Bank .... 800,000 40,000 .. 120 118 
750,000 87,500 .. 115 110 
750,000 87,500 .. 110 108 
750,000 37,500 .. 117 115 
. Washington National Bank 750,000 45,000 .. 125 122 
Atlantic National Bank 750,000 $7,500 .. 118 121 
. Hamilton National Bank 730,000 87,500 .. 125 125 
Traders’ National Bank 600,000 21,000 .. 103 100 
. Continental National Bank 500,000 25,000 .. 117 115 
Boylston National Bank 500,000 80,000 .. 135 136 
. Freeman's National Bank 400,000 24,000 .. 120 123 
. Maverick National Bank 400,000 16,000 .. 106 104 
. Third National Bank 300,000 12,000 .. 108 112 
. Mechanics’ National Bank 250,000 12,500 .. 115 112 
. Broadway National Bank 200,000 +» 10,000 .. 110 105 
Everett National Bank 200,000 OP as 7,000 .. 102 105 
. Mount Vernon National Bank.... 200,000 120 100 


Total, April, 1867 $ 42,550,000 $ 2,017,000 
Total, October, 1866 2,138,500 
Total, April, 1866 2,144,500 
Total, October, 1865 42,350,000 2,622,500 
Total, April, 1865 2,384,000 


Name of Bank. Capital, 


a 
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The National Banks. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Abstract of the Liabilities and Resources of the Banks of the Cities 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, April, 1867. 


Liabilities, 


Surplus 

National bank notes 

State bank notes 

Individual deposits 

United States deposits ............... 
Due to National banks....... Shidaeae 
Due other banks 

Surplus profits 


Totals, April, 1867 
Assets, 

Loans and discounts 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures ... 
Expenses 
Premiums 
I ao nns tinccieventaccsccnscass 
Due from National banks 
Due from other banks . 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits........ 
U.S. bonds and securities on hand ... 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages .. 
Bills of National banks....... ° 
Bills of other banks 


Compound interest notes 
Other lawful money 


Totals, April, 1867 


New York, 


58 banks, 
$ 75,009,700 
17,301,440 
34,972,371 
879,853 
175,493,039 
2,799,206 
51,$41,582 
12,508,466 
7,494,207 


$ 377,790,364 


$ 152,863,769 
5,719,027 
1,674,995 

941,100 
69,414,064 
7,947,324 
2,689,883 
42,487,800 
4,800,900 
15,123,956 
6,260,158 
1,439,115 
69,699 
5,718,722 
25,939,480 


$ 377,790,364 


Boston. 
45 banks. 


.. $42,550,000 
6,849,511 
25,309,509 
$11,253 
89,011,725 
1,465,594 
10,108,136 
1,050,696 
948,356 


$ 127,604,735 


.. $56,811,075 
.. 1,420,972 
31,165 
55,148 
4,516,821 
8,458,871 
243,084 
29,044,350 
1,925,000 


8,947,550 


1,084,150 
1,355,612 
635,244 


454,986 


+» 11,531,180 


6,085,077 


$ 127,604,785 


Philadelph 
80 banks. 


.. $16,017,150 
.. 5,175,786 
11,006,790 
135,085 
35,516,987 
1,887,404 
5,622,989 
974,533 
1,708,813 


$ 78,045,537 


.« $32,215,000 
1,185,076 
435,596 
395,847 
1,032,735 
4,805,130 
460,494 
13,118,000 
.. 2,047,600 
.. 8,288,580 
.. 1,057,420 
422,935 
30,364 
792,037 
8,348,470 
8,410,253 


$ 78,045,537 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tabular Statement of the number of National Banks, their Combined 


Capital, Undivided Profits, and Circulation, in each of the Fourteen 
Redemption Places named. 


City. 
Boston 
New York 


No. of Banks. 


Capital, 
sees $42,550,000 
75,009,700 


3,000,000 


Philadelphia ...... 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


coe §=—:10, 19 


15,942,150 
9,000,000 


1,985 


1,250,000 
4,000,000 
2,200,000 


5,200,000 


Detroit 

Milwaukee ........ 
St. Louis 
Louisville 


oeee 


1,550,010 

850,000 
6,789,300 
1,000,000 


$9,284,014 


Profits. 
22,443,702 
7,886,582 . 
6,201,593... 
1,S42,246 
1,543,193 
282,483 
804,664 
433,258 
979,988 
818,782 
174,748 
1,879,476 
180,264 ... 


Circulation. 
. $25,625,836 
84,257,816 
2,202,822 

- 10,747,764 
6,662,670 
6,942,985 
974,247 
3,263,250 
1,850,510 
4,070,350 
952,385 
692,480 


eee 1,839,705 


. TT7,9S6 


877 


Totals, 
133 banks, 


.. $ 133,576,850 
29,326,737 
71,288,670 

§25,696 
250,021,751 
6,143,204 
67,572,707 
14,533,695 
10,151,376 


$ 583,440,686 


ia. 


.. $ 241,889,844 
8,325,075 
2,141,756 
1,392,095 

71,963,120 
21,211,825 
3,398,461 
$4,650,150 
§,773,500 
22,360,086 
8,401,728 
3,217,662 
735,307 
6,965,745 
45,819,130 
49,195,702 


$ 583,440,686 


Totals. 


se++ $77,459,850 


131,711,218 
12,589,404 
$2,891,507 
17,504,916 
18,678,163 

2,506,735 
8,067,914 
4,483,768 
10,250,888 
2,821,177 
1,717,228 
wee 10,558,481 
1,908,250 


14 Cities 


All others.... 
Totals U.S... 


+++ $ 178,533,145 
241,246,594 


veo» $419,779,739 


«e+. $53,704,998 
264,275,619 


«+++ $317,980,61T 


+++ $ 100,910,506 
eee 190,152,488 


+ +++ $333,148,949 
695,704,701 


«+++ $ 291,093,294 .. $1,023,853,650 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF STOCK SALES, 


Marcu, 1867. 


Tue annexed table, from the “ New York Commercial Advertiser,” will 
show the amount of business transacted in railroads and miscellaneous 
stocks at the several Stock and Exchange Boards of the city during the 
month of March, 1867, with the highest and lowest prices paid :— 


Shares Last 
sold. Highest. Lowest. sale, 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co...... 667 .. 147 .. 143... 145 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 437 .. 150 .. 148 
American Coal 900 .. 54 .. 464 
WRONG CONN. vib cccetciesiecesces 3000 2. Qe <«. Tee 
Cumberland Coal ase 5,400 .. 36 .. 2 
Central Coal 500 .. 48 .. 4 
| errr 1,700) 0 94 
United States Coal 36,350 .. a. oan 
Quicksilver S812 ... 304 
Mariposa 3,900 .. ais 8 
Mariposa preferred 13,800 .. «so 20 
Consolidated Gregory Co 1,800 .. as “a 
Boston Water Power............. con 2aee a oo 24% 
West Union Telegraph Co 32,655 .. -- 403 
Pacific Mail Steamship 65,859 .. ac we 
Atlantic Mail Steamship.............. 17,100 .. «« 18 
8. A. Nav. and Marine Co. 332. cw ie 
Union Trans. Co 40 .. re 
American Express Co 652 .. on Se 
Adams’ Express Co 2,280 .. en... 
United States Express Co. 4,312 .. on : 
Wells & Fargo ~~unnaie Co. 1,761 
ND CRI oa i in. tiss:c:ccacceins 29,850 
Brunswick Co 25 
DRO sa cic ceawatntmecbaaaane 200 
Manhattan Gas Co........ rrr es 503 
N. Y. Central Railroad 177,242 
Erie Railroad 374,086 
Erie preferred 985 
Hudson River Railroad........... kine 6,710 
BAIN BIMTOTION 5 666 occ cikcccceeseee 110 
Reading 126,420 
Illinois Central 10,935 
Michigan Southern...........eeeee- . 240,845 
Michigan Central 2,215 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 121,519 
Cleveland and Toledo 19,452 
Cleveland. Col. & Cincinnati 605 
Cincinnati, H. & Dayton 316 
Chicago & Northwestern...... bisiawere 77,530 
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Shares 
sold, Highest. Lowest. 
Chicago & N. W. preferred 176,220 .. 65% .. 59} 
Chicago & Rock Island os SSR «. Sp 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy na o: cae 
Chicago & Alton ne -. 105} 
Chicago & Alton preferred sa ns Se 
Alton & Terre Haute ma é -. 304 
Alton & Terre Haute preferred es << 
Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne 5 os ‘OS5 
Toledo & Wabash és < oe 
Toledo & Wabash preferred ie <a ae 
Milwaukee & St. Paul oe ‘s. we 
Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred oe os 680 
Marietta & Cin. 1st preferred aie os §=— 
Little Miami ae é -- 105 
Hannibal & St. Joseph preferred ee 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati ee ine 
New York & New Haven 5% os DCE 
New Jersey ae os 355 
Central New Jersey ii a- Es 
Morris & Essex... 0. ccccccecccces ois . 0 
Delaware & Lackawanna oe os 5a 
Panama. aie BS -- 263 
Stonington SS .< ae 89 
Norwich & Worcester me ae 24 a. 
Sixth Avenue 84... co wae 
1 se i. 


Total shares in March............ 1,793,823 


Total shares in February 1,452,804 


Increase Ken cio ek. aa 


The sales of Government, State, Railroad, and miscellaneous bonds, 
and gold, during the month of March, 1867, at the Stock Boards, 


were as follows :— 


Government Loans $ 6,363,000 | Tennessee Sixes $ 682,000 

10,000 | North Carolina Sixes 276,000 
New York Sevens ....... : 255,000 | Missouri Sixes . 2,508,000 
New York Sixes. .<21:.6.. 74,000 | Mo., Han. & St. Joseph .... 30,000 
Now Yor Fives. ...ccccicse 5,000 Virginia Sixes 31,000 
Rhode Island 45,000 | Georgia Sixes............. 10,000 
Connecticut 31,000 | California Bonds 30,000 
Ohio Sixes ........ eager 35,000 | Minnesota Eights 6,000 
Kentucky Sixes 4,000| N. Y. City Bonds 5,000 
Illinois Bonds | Brooklyn Bouds 51,000 
Indiana Bonds............ Jersey City Bonds......... 5,000 
Michigan Railroad Bonds 5,504,000 


$ 16,016,000 
14,059,000 





DI ad icwrs. coven dsmcnsseacweseueunane $ 1,957,000 





Daily Price of Gold, [May, 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 801, April No.) 


Soeenie, z Premium, 1867. Premium, 


37§ @ 38§ .. Mar. 25.....338 @ 34} 


39} @*40} .. 

393 @ 40} .. 

384 @*408 .. @ 

384 @ 398 .. 334 @ 34} 
4.....384 @ 39 dean | ar 33§ @ 34} 

36% @ 38§ .  —— 244 @ 34 
Bsa: 354 @ 364 .. 


#338 @ 35 .. 
+ +-33¢ @ 348 .. 


364 @ 36% .. 348 @ 35} .. 

368 @ 37% .. fe 
ciel 36% @ 374 .. 3.....338 @ 342 .. 

36 @ 374 .. 

368 @ 36% .. 

364 @ 37} .. 


erate 368 @ 363 .. : ei 344 @ vail 

20.364 @ 37... a 34 @ 343 

36% @ 374 .. : oe 17.....348 @ 35} 

374 @ 388 .. ) 344... 35} @ 374 
Holiday. .. 5 se Holiday. 

23.....382 @ 382 . 3.....34¢ @ 34}. 372 @ 394 


* Lowest or highest of the month. 


The monthly range of premium on gold from January, 1862, to Decem- 
ber, 1866, has been as follows :— 


1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
January....Par @ 5 .. 34 @603.. 514@ GO .. 974. @ 134} .. 363 @ 44} 
February... 24@ 42..53 @724.. 574@ 61 .. 968@116}.. 353 @ 41} 

14@ 24..39 @714.. 59 @ 693..485@101 .. 25 @ 364 

14@ 24..46 @59 .. 66Z@ 87 ..44 @ 60 ..25 @29} 

.. 434@55 .. 90 .. 28F@ 454 .. 254 @ 414 

94... 404 @ 483 .. .. 353 @ .. 3178 @ 673 

.. 234@45 .. 122 @ 185 .. 38 @ 464... 483@ 553 

; 124 @ 16} .. 224 @ 293 .. 1314 @ 162 ..40}@ 453... 464 @ 52 
September.. 164@24 ..27 @43h.. 85 @155 .. 428@ .. 44 @ 46} 
October .... 22 @37 .. 40} @563.. 89 @129 ..44 @ .. 455 @ 54} 
November.. 29 @33}..43 @54 ..109 @160 ..45}@ 48}... 374 @ 48} 
December .. 30 @34 ..47 @523.. 111 @144 .. 444@ 463... 314, @ 412 


American silver sells slowly at 44 @ 54 cents below the price of gold. 
Mexican dollars are worth 103} @ 1034 for gold. 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the ffloneyn flarket. 


New York, APRIL 20, 1867. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 109 @ 1094, for gold. 


Tne money market at the close of March became suddenly stringent, owing, in some measure, to 
a curtailment on the part of the banks, in order to make a stronger show in the quarterly statements 
to be made on the Ist instant. The rates on call loans advanced to 7 per cent., and on business paper 
the rate was fully 1 to 2 per cent. higher than early in March. The official statements having been 
made, the banks have since felt more disposed to increase their loans. The brokers are better sup- 
plied with money on deposit for temporary and long investment. There is generally a tendency of 
capital to this centre from the interior towns. This will be somewhat lessened for the future as to 
Massachusetts, that State having at last abolished her usury laws, a measure which will induce their 
capitalists to loan more freely at home, and to send less abroad for investment. 

This week the rates on call loans in Wall Street, with Government collaterals, range from 5 to 6 
per cent. ; with railroad and miscellaneous collaterals, 6 @ 7 per cent. 

In business paper there is little doing under 7 per cent., the confidence in commercial bills being 
somewhat abated. 

The minimum and maximum rates on Wall Street may be briefly stated as follow :— 


Loans on call, Government collaterals 5 @ 6 percent, 
Loans on call, miscellaneous = 6 @ 7 

Prime business paper, 60 days, indorsed 

Prime business paper, “ single numes............ ecccccces 

Prime business paper, tbree to four months, indorsed 

Prime business paper, three to four months, single names 


There have been a few suspensions in the month past, and confidence in business paper is some- 
what shaken, but there is no cause for alarm or distrust. Some of our leading clothing houses have 
asked an extension, with ample stocks on hand. 

The following is a statement of the movement in cotton since Ist September last: — 


1867. 1866, 
Receipts at the ports in the U.S 
Export to Great Britain ...... Sescesse . 
Export to France........c.00.cccece eee cece 146,000 
Export to other foreign ports... eee 47,000 
Total exports. ‘ oes 1,079,000 
Stuck on hand..........+se00 Pocccccccccoscece 


From the indications, despite the overflow and scarcity of labor, a much larger crop of cotton will 
be planted along the Mississippi than last year; and the impression is very general that throughout 
the entire South much larger crops of corn and wheat will be grown than ever before. Freights 
destined for the South, and the southern seaboard, are now being expeditiously shipped at uniform 
low rates, via the Ohio River and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, to Savannah, Ga., at a saving in 
freights on former rates, The connections beyond Nashville on the Chattanooga Railroad are not 
yet completed, and business and trade continue much restricted in consequence, though connections 
are made from Decatur by river. 

It will be seen that the foreign export of cotton is less this year than last, while the prices are 
materially reduced. The foreign export of produce does not keep pace with the importations., 
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Leading bankers ask 109} for sixty days’ bills on London; Paris, 5.20 @ 5.15. For the steamers of 
this week, the quotations are as follow: on London, commercial bills, 60 days, 10S @ 108$; bankers’, 
109 @ 109}; Paris, 5.20 @ 5.15 francs per dollar; on Hamburg, 85] @ 36} cts. per marc-banco; on 
Amsterdam, 403 @ 41} cents per guilder; on Frankfort, 403 @ 41 cents per florin; on Bremen, 73} 
@ 79 cents per rix dollar; Prussian thalers, 71f @ 72. 

The transactions at the Stock Board are yet heavy, but not so large asin January. Speculation 
is somewhat diminished, and the orders from outsiders are reduced, owing to the want of confidence 
in the ease of the market for the future. We continue our record of values at the end of each 
week since the first week in March :— 


Stocks. Mar.9. Mar.16. Mur.23. Mar.30. <Apl.6. Apl. 13. Api. 20 


Atlantic Mail - ,8 °° “ae ee | 
Alton & Terre H. R.R < = a. - @ Ss Bae 
Alton & Terre H. pref. 2. — * = « Sn, SS os @ 
Boston Water Power ae = « BS uw Bua Bw BA 
Canton Company me os oF oe oo 2S «a Sua 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Po i os — a oe 
Cleveland & Toledo oe = ee oo S20. TMG. U1 
Chicago & R. Island om a ee . HB. S&S wv 
Chicago & Northwestern “<4 we oe a me =» Sa OR 
Chicago & Northwestern pref... 63} .. = oe - SB. 
Cumberland Coal...... rere — i ee o 8 .. ® 
Cleveland, Col. & Cin = a ee i, a ke 

Delaware & [udson o% o ‘ _ ao Se «. OS 

Hudson River on m én s 2 ua OS 

Tilinols Central ....cccccsccccces a lw 6 é os o Se .. 1 

Michigan Central.............. 106§ .. -_ na -» 1088 .. — 

Michigan Southern a ~ es ° TOE .. «685 
Milwaukee & St. Paul SB ” oe ° Rae Oe 
Milwaukee & St. P. pref........ 55 * . 6 —_— aa 

Mariposa Mining —- .. = oo oe 8 .. it 
Mariposa preferred..........+.+ 212 .. Tee | Te || ae 2. 3 

New York Central R. R 2p... ae «+ 105$ .. 100% .. 100} 

New York & Erie R. R . * aw a ow Dae 

New York & Erie pref. ‘a - oo Be « Ba — 

Ohio & Mississippi cer......... 263 e os Bu. Bw. 

PSIG: FIs cts cacencocesses 126. .. 12 a --§ MB. mM... 
Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne so SS . MW . BW . BW 
Quicksilver Mining a Se? 8B wa Bw BS. SS 

Reading R. R o WR - MG .. WO. WG. 

Toledo & Wabash - 8B" @.. DB uw BS . 87} 

Western Union Telegraph... . 42 .. 413 °° 41g 41% .. 413 .. SS 


Parties holding 7-30 notes should remember that they are convertible into 5-20 bonds at maturity, 
and not afterward. The Secretary of the Treasury, by giving notice that conversions may be made 
before maturity, has taken away any excuse for claiming a conversion after the notes mature. 

The law under which the 7-30s were issued left the.Secretary at liberty to bargain with the takers 
of the notes, On this point the Act of June 380, 1864, reads :— 

“And any Treasury notes issued under the authority of this act may be made convertible, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, into any bonds issued under the authority of this act.” 

By virtue of this discretionary power, the Secretary issued the 7-30 notes, with the following con- 
dition and bargain, plainly printed on the back of the notes :— 

At maturity convertible, at the option of the holder, into bonds redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government at any time after five years, and payable twenty years from the 15th of August, 
1867, with interest at six per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, in coin. 

This is on the August notes (1st series). The same is on the back of the 2d and 3d series, with 
the time changed to June 15 and July 15, 1868. 

Itis plain that on the very next day after the 7-30s mature, the holder loses the right of conver- 
sion, and it is now quite evident that the Government may pay the notes, not timely presented, in 
money. 
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Government securities were quoted, on each Saturday of the past seven weeks, as follows :— 


Stocks. Mar.9. Mar.16. Mar.23. Mar.30. Apl.6. Apl. 13. Apl. 20. 


GAOT TAB. .cidscccececscscees 100% -. 1003 .. 109 -.. 1003 .. 100 .. 100% .. 1003 
DRT BO oss cdccecrencconswe Mm « MB. WM 1. Bh .. 1 ll 
Sixes of 1863 « 2S . « 1803 .. 180 .. 180 .. 1805 
Ten-forties ~« TE. TH . SB .§ B.. BS . 
Five-twenties of 1862 «- 109 .. 1098 .. 109 .. 109% .. 1098 .. 109% 
Five-twenties of 1864. ......... 107 .. 107% .. 100§ .. 1078 .. 107% .. 108 .. 1083 
Five-twenties of 1865 oo 10T§ .. 107% .. 1083 .. 108 .. 1083 .. 1082 
aes we Row Maw OS aw 
105g .. 105f .. 105f .. 105% .. 105% .. 1055 
105g .. 105g .. 105% .. 105% .. 105f ... 105% 


The increased capital of the city and the profitable results of labor in this vicinity are amply 
illustrated by the recent annual returns of the savings banks of the State. The deposits in those of 
the city have increased during the past year from eighty-three millions to ninety-three millions of 
dollars, or about 12} per cent. In Brooklyn they have increased from $15,700,000 to $18,400,000, or 
about 17 per cent. 

The largely increased volume of the currency at this date, as compared with the years 1861, 
1862, contributes materially toward the apparent prosperity of the people. Money is abundant 
such as it is, while manufacturers and Government contractors continue (as in 1363-1866) to 
make large profits upon their work. But the day of reckoning must come, and a restoration to a 
specie basis must follow ; whereby contracts can be made with some reliance as to the money to be 
received. In another portion of this number (pp. 859-861) may be found a correspondence on the 
subject of the existing volume of the currency. The figures are correct as far as they go; but it 
seems to us that such radical changes in commercial transactions have occurred within the past 
twenty years, that the circulation or currency of the country is no longer confined to mere bank 
notes and Government paper. Bank deposits at the present day are, to a certain and a large 
extent, currency. They are peculiarly so in large cities, where the cash transactions are made in 
checks to about nine-tenths of the whole. Thus the exchanges are made in New York City to over 
150 millions per day, of which a small portion only is effected by currency proper. ‘To the effective 
and actual currency of the country,as shown in that correspondence, $291,000,000, may be fairly 
added the National Bank Deposits, officially reported in 


January, 1867. ....ccccrccccccccccrcccccsseccscccsccscccesccscecs $ 700,000,000 
Deposits of State Banks at same time (estimated)..... Sadnnseeseoes 150,000,000 


and we have agross volume of over one thousand millions against $545,000,000 of aggregate bank 
circulation and deposits in January, 1862. If the latter sum was ample for the business of the coun- 
try in 1864, surely the present sum is enormously in excess, At the same time this enormous sum 
of over one thousand millions should be taken into consideration when a return to specie pay- 
ments shall be duly weighed. An unfavorable foreign trade, as in 1864-1867, drains us of a large 
portion of the gold product of the country, and we must not lose sight of the fact, that the deposits 
and the circulation proper must be both placed upon the same level when specie payments shall be 
resumed. 

In the face of the arguments so fairly presented in the correspondence now published, and in the 
face of all the facts existing, we are forced to agree with Secretary McCulloch’s views, that the cur- 
rency is redundant, and should be reduced gradually. The withdrawal of four millions per month 
from the Atlantic cities would scarcely be felt, if it were effected quietly ; and it would facilitate the 
resumption of specie payments at the end of two years. 

The demand for money for the West has been so great that the bank deposits at New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, have declined about twenty-five millions since the middle of March. The 
following shows the bank movement at New York in 1867:— 
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i 7 Legal Aggregate 
1867. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Senttine: rs sn vo 


Jan. 5..... $ 257,952,460 .. $12,794,892 .. $ 32,762,779 .. $ 202,533,564 .. $65,026,121 .. $466,987.787 
Feb. 2..... 251,264,855 .. 16,392,984 .. 32,995,847 .. 200,511,596 .. 65,944,541 .. 512,407,058 
Mar. 2.... 260,166,436 .. 11,579,881 .. 93,294,433 .. 198,018,914 .. 63,014,195 .. 465,534,599 
Mar.9.... 262,141,458 .. 10,868,182 .. 83,409,811 .. 200,283,527 .. 64,523,440 .. 544,173,056 
Mar. 16... 263,072,972 .. 9,968,722 .. 39,490,686 .. 197,958,904 .. 62,813,089 .. 496,558,719 
Mar. 23.... 259,400,815 .. 9,148,913 .. 83,519,401 .. 192,875,615 .. 60,904,958 .. 472,202,373 
Mar. 80.... 255,282,364 .. 8,522,609 .. 83,669,195 .. 188,400,250 ..  62,459,S11 .. 459,950,602 
Apr. 6.... 954,470,027 .. 8,188,818 .. 83,774,573 .. 183,861,269 .. 59,021,775 .. 531,835,184 
Apr. 13.... 250,102,178 .. 8,856,229 .. 83,772,047 .. 182,861,286 .. 60,202,515 .. 525,938,462 


The loans have also declined a few millions, The bill providing for the return of National banks 
to the State system was among the measures finally acted upon by the Legislature. 

Notice is given of the intention of the Erie Railway Company to extend its First Mortgage Bonds, 
due July 1, 1867, for thirty years, at seven per cent. per annum. These bonds are a first mort- 
gage of $3,000,000 on the entire property of the Company, and the power to extend them is given 
by a statute of the State of New York, which provides that the Company may extend any or all 
its mortgage bonds in the order of their respective priorities. 


Proposals will be received up to the 15th of May for extending any portion of the issue, and par- 
ties, whether present holders or others, bidding the highest premium therefor will be entitled to 
extend said Bonds, pro rata, on the amount of their bid, as the Bonds are presented by the holders, 


Notice is given to holders of Indiana 2} and 5 per cent. certificates of State stock, that the State 
Debt Sinking Fund Commissioners of the State of Indiana will, on the Ist of July next, pay, pro 
rata, first to holders of 2} per cent. certificates of stock, the amount of money then on hand belong- 
ing to said fund, and, after all of said 24 per cent. certificates are fully redeemed, then, if any bal- 
ance remains, to the holders of 5 per cent. certificates, after they are surrendered to the Agent of 
the State, at his office in the City of New York. 


Some months since a financial agency was established in this city by President Juarez, for the 
sale of bonds of the Republic of Mexico, to the amount of $30,000,0000. A large amount of this 
paper has been negotiated at rates varying from 10 to 60 cents on the dollar in United States cur- 
rency. The interest on some of these bonds, of 7 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually in 
gold, was due on the Ist of April, but the agents of the Juarez Government, Messrs. Joun W. Cor- 
ties & Co., of No. 57, Broadway, deferred payment. Some of the bondholders again demas ded their 
interest, and were again refused, on the plea that there were no funds to meet such obligations in 
the hands of the agents. Protest for non-payment was therefore entered upon the coupons by a 
Notary Publicin behalf or the holders. This information will doubtless be interesting, though not 
gratifying, to many persons in and out of this city. 


Respecting business aspects in England, the London Nevws of the 3d of April contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

“It is unsatisfactory to remark a continuance of the feeling of mercantile distrust which has been 
bequeathed to us as alegacy during the past year. The timidity manifested by persons in business, 
their indisposition to enter into any but the most ordinary and routine transactions, and the unusual 
number of doubting and hesitating inquiries as to the position and credit of mercantile firms which 
are being constantly addressed to banks, prove how severely confidence has been shaken by the 
disasters of the past year, aggravated as they were by the needless prolongation of panic rate at the 
Bank of England. It is known that the resources of many houses have been seriously impaired by 
the losses incurred; and this knowledge, combined with the general slackness of business, and 
with the difficulty of effecting sales of goods, both at home and abroad, probably explains in some 
measure the vague rumors now prevailing of mercantile difficulties in the home, foreign, and 
colonial trades.” 





